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perhaps a picturesque, but certainly a remote, 

spot. What, in theory, was the reason for 
its selection as a place where the delegates of all Russian 
Governments should meet and compose, or at least 
elucidate, their differences, we do not know : in practice 
it has the advantage that from there the Bolsheviks 
will not find it so easy as they would have found it from 
Paris to address astute appeals to the democracies of 
the world. That anything will come of the Russian 
assembly—even presuming that the Bolsheviks as well 
as the others attend it—we do not presume to hope. 
Those who are entitled to attend include representatives 
of the Kolchak Government in Siberia, of General 
Denikin, of M. Tschaikovsky at Archangel, of the 
Lithuanians, the Letts and the Esthonians, and of the 
Bolsheviks, who control territories containing about 
half the total population of Russia in Europe and Asia. 
We have contended that the Bolsheviks might—that, at 
least, it were worth while to discover whether they 
would—make a concordat with us whereunder they 
would purchase non-interference and the resumption of 
commercial relations at the price of honouring Russia's 
bills and abstaining from armed aggression; but 
we are not so rash as to hope that any agreement 
between them and their bitterest Russian enemies 
will be possible. If they attend the Marmora Confer- 
ence they will do it merely for the sake of the possibilities 
of delay and propaganda that it may offer. We 
suppose that the scheme was a compromise resulting 
from one party wishing to negotiate with the Bolsheviks 
and another protesting that they were unfit to speak to. 
The upshot is that the Peace Conference has shirked 
the Russian problem, and there is too much reason to 
fear that its attitude towards the Polish and German 
problems is marked by an equal lack of decision. 


Po veter ISLAND, in the Sea of Marmora, is 





Assuming that it is genuine (a question about which 
no evidence is before us), the remarkable letter from the 
ex-Kaiser to the late Emperor Francis Joseph, published 
by the French committee of inquiry into the responsi- 
bility for war crimes, hangs an obviously heavy mill- 
stone round its author’s neck. It had, indeed, been 
already established that the bulk of the atrocities 
committed in Belgium and France during 1914 were the 
result not of indiscipline but of policy—that they were 
done purposely, in order to terrorise. We knew that 
many subsequent German war crimes had also been 
purposive—spurlos versenk, for instance. We knew, 
too, that under the Prussian Army and State system 
such courses required, and must have had, the Kaiser's 
sanction; and we ,knew, lastly, that this principle of 
committing atrocities in order to break down the enemy's 
moral was a part of the Prussian war-theory, which its 
exponents were at no pains either to disguise or to 
apologise for. Nevertheless, the personal autographed 
enunciation of the theory by. William II. in a letter 
written to his principal Ally at the time when the events 
took place is a very material piece of evidence. What 
may strike some people almost more is the gloating, 
visualising way in which the letter refers to the intended 
horrors. There is a strain of criminal degeneracy about 
it, which matches, if it does not excuse, the strain in 
which some people are anticipating the writer's execution. 

x x *x 

A majority of States has now voted in favour of the 
federal prohibition amendment. America will therefore 
go dry (as a war measure) this year and permanently 
next year. All sorts of causes have contributed to 
this remarkable decision: there have been curious 
bargains between the supporters and opponents of 
prohibition and women’s suffrage; there has been a 
growing belief that even moderate drinking impairs 
efficiency ; in some States politicians have sought to 
buy the women’s vote by supporting prohibition, and 
a large number of voters have voted against drink not 
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because they disapproved of “ alcohol’’ but because 
they saw in the saloons the centre of political corruption 
and hoped to cut at the roots of one by abolishing the 
other. The experiment is a fascinating one, and its 
results will be watched with interest even by those (the 
great majority of Englishmen) who would have been 
very loth to see it made, for the first time, here. What- 
ever our own prepossessions, there can be no doubt 
whatever that, should the disappearance of drink lead 
to obvious and unchallengeable good results, results so 
good as gradually to convert those millions of Americans 
who oppose the change, the prohibitionist cause all 
over the world will receive an enormous fillip. 
* * ca 

The circumstances under which Karl Liebknecht and 
Rosa Luxemburg were done to death are still obscure ; 
but it is pretty clear that both perished at the hands of 
a mob—whether of soldiers or of civilians is not very 
material. There is nothing new in the brutality of a 
German populace towards prisoners, and there is even 
a sort of horrible fitness in such an end for Rosa Luxem- 
burg, a person consumed and actuated by the passion 
of hatred in every fibre of her mind and body, who had 
made it her habit and profession to excite and exploit the 
ugliest instincts of mob-violence, and would perhaps have 
delighted to see Ebert or Scheidemann lynched. But 
to say all that does not exonerate either the murderers 
or the Ebert Government from very heavy responsi- 
bilities. 

* * * 

The British public has not been intelligently served 
by its newspaper press with regard to the German 
dhidhons We learn, indeed, what is by far the most 
wegen fact, namely, that the elections have been 
held throughout the length and breadth of what was 
formerly the German Empire (excluding Alsace and 
Lorraine) with no more local disturbance than has 
frequently attended elections in the United Kingdom 
and the United States. We gather, from the results 
so far announced, that the party of the present Govern- 
ment (Majority Socialists) must have polled some 
fifteen million votes, or three times as many as our own 
Coalition candidates ; and that it will have over 40 per 
cent. of the members. Needless to say, no vote of 
anything like this magnitude has ever before been any- 
where recorded for Socialism. It is a portent of tre- 
mendous significance for the whole civilised world. In 
addition, the Independent Socialists, who have been 
ruined by their supposed association with the Spartacus 
Group, have received nearly two million votes, and will 
have 6 per cent. of the members. The reactionary 
parties, whether Centre, Conservative, or National 
Liberal, will, together, have about a third of the Assem- 
bly. The balance of power will be held by the new 
‘Democratic Party,” with nearly 20 per cent. of the 
membership. This is the extreme Radical wing, holding 
views of practical Collectivism, which has split off from 
the essentially Individualist National Liberals, who are 
everywhere classed with the reactionaries. It will 
almost certainly coalesce with the Majority Socialists, 
making a two to one majority for practical Collectivism. 

* x * 

What is so difficult to understand is how this huge 
election has been conducted. We gather that the 
registration for-an unprecedentedly wide franchise (all 
men and women over 20) was so successfully accom- 
plished within an astonishingly short time that apparently 
nine-tenths of all the thirty-nine or forty ilies of 
electors have actually voted, the votes cast being, it 
seems, three and a half times as many as those given 
last month in the United Kingdom, and nearly double 
our own voting percentage of the electorate. . We are 
told that all Germany was divided into no more than 
37 gigantic constituencies, which must therefore have 


averaged each more than a million electors and nearly 
two million population. Apparently each of these 
colossal constituencies had to elect from ten to twenty 
members, among four or five times as many candidates, 
representing eight or ten different parties. How did 
they do it? We fancy that the procedure was that, 
instead of the British and American practice of marking 
an official ballot-paper, the German elector brought 
with him his own party list, supplied by his own organ- 
isation (as used to be the case in the United States), 
the names being printed in a certain order determined 
locally by the party caucus, the elector being forbidden 
to make any alteration in the names or their order. 
In the polling-place he received an official envelope, in 
which he placed his list, and then deposited it in the 
ballot-box. The number of votes thus given for the 
several party lists was then counted, each party being 
allotted as many seats as its adherents had quotas 
(number of votes cast divided by the number of seats to 
be filled, plus one); and those candidates of each 
party being declared elected who stood first on the 
printed Ists. This is “ proportional representation ” 
with a vengeance! It ensures that each party shall be 
represented by what the local caucus thinks its best men, 
but it deprives the elector of all power of choice of 
members within the party. 
* * 

We cannot help regretting the reappearance in the 
streets and railway-stations of the long-banished news- 
bill. It is not for us to say whether, with paper still 
scarce and dear, the news-bill is commercially worth 
while. The report is that only one proprietor wanted 
it back; the rest, as regularly happens in the news- 
paper world, were constrained to follow suit against 
their will, as soon as the one broke away. News-bills, 
however, have a public as well as a commercial im- 

ortance. For some years before they were stopped 
they had been increasingly used, not to advertise the 
wares of their newspaper, but to excite popular passions, 
to create unreasoning prejudices, and generally to 
*“ rattle ’’ the nerves of our democracy, while benumbing 
its understanding. Beyond question this dangerous 
and anti-social art had been carried to a high pitch of 
perfection; it had shown itself capable of bringing 
about riots, driving individuals out of public life, and 
even contributing notably to the fall of Governments. 
With the reappearance of the news-bills it is being 
resumed in full blast. No doubt on an old-fashioned 
libertarian basis it ought to be let flourish without inter- 
ference; but in a newer-fashioned world, which has 
ceased to tolerate bad drains or public nuisances, it 
really is a question how far the democracy should allow 
its eyes and nerves to be subject to this perpetual 
demoralising attack on them. The suppression of the 
bills has been shown by the war experiment to be 
perfectly practicable ; and, as we have said, apparently 
only the newspaper proprietor wished them back. No 
question of “ liberty of opinion ”’ is involved ; for the 
last thing that news-bills do is to form “ opinion” in 
any proper sense of the word. 

as a a 

Those who scan the speeches of the Liberal ex-leaders 
for any sign of political viability will not find much in 
the programme that Sir John Simon expounded to the 
National Liberal Club. ‘A free Parliament, a free 
Press, the abolition of all restrictions on commerce, the 
restoration of civil liberties, the establishment of self- 

vernment in Ireland, free military service and Free 

rade ”’—all this tells us nothing of how the Liberals 
propose to reconstruct industry, get rid of low wages, 
prevent excessive hours of toil, enlarge the share of the 
wage-earner in the control of industry, protect the 
consumer against the extortions of the capitalist 
combinations, ensure the rehousing of the people, 
prevent the vast amount of unnecessary disease and 
premature death, and secure a more equal distribution 
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of the nation’s income. Or, rather, it makes it clear 
that Liberalism, as voiced by Sir John Simon, contem- 
plates seeking to do none of these things. One phrase 
“gives the show away.” The abolition of all restric- 
tions on commerce means Capitalism naked and un- 
ashamed; and all the “rigour of the game,” with 
“ competitive wages,” rack-rents, and unrestrained 
“ sweating.” These and not “the nebulous outline of 
social reform” to which contemptuous allusion was 
made, we must assume to be the essentially “ Liberal 
things’ for which Sir John Simon’s Liberals are to 
fight. 
* * * 

Note should be taken of the amazing proposals of 
the Committee that the Ministry of Reconstruction 
set up to inquire how the poor capitalists can tide over 
the terrible calamity of a reversion to more normal 
prices of food and raw-material’, euphemistically termed 
the “ financial risks * involved in the holding of stocks. 
Notwithstanding the evidence afforded by the Excess 
Profits Tax of the very considerable private gains that 
have been made (even after payment of the tax) as the 
result of the rise in prices, it is now urged that the 
Government should subsidise these same traders so 
that they may as far as possible be protected from loss 
when prices fall. There is, indeed, no evidence that 
either manufacturers or merchants, taken as a class, 
fail to make profits even in years of continually falling 
prices, just as a stockjobber does—the evidence is, in 
fact, all the other way. But the Committee neverthe- 
less recommends that the Excess Profits Tax (due on 
profits actually made) should be partially placed to the 
credit of those who pay it, and invested for their indi- 
vidual benefit, to be refunded to them if their purchases 
in subsequent years turn out badly. This is merely 
a disguised proposal for a Treasury subsidy to the 
business firm to guarantee it against loss in those 
speculations in raw materials which are incidental to 
the holding of stocks. The amazing thing is that it is 
only the firm which has been actually making excess 
profits that is to have any share in the Treasury subsidy. 
The manufacturer or trader who has been virtuous or 
unfortunate enough to go along without making larger 
profits than he did before the war is to be left to be 
ruined by the fall of prices, without any help. 

* a ” 

An Irish correspondent writes: Dublin this week 
was crowded with English newspaper correspondents, 
all of whom were engaged, more or less superciliously, 
in demonstrating the absurdities of Sinn Fein. The 
occasion was the assembly of “ Dail Eireann,”’ which 
purports to be a provisional Irish Government. Notices 
were sent out announcing Irish independence and the 
appointment of Irish delegates for Versailles. It 
occurred to most of the correspondents that this gesture 
of “ Dail Eireann ” will not seriously endanger British 
rule in Ireland, and, therefore, that Lord French was 
wise in refraining from an attack upon “ Dail Eireann.” 
What has been said so far from the English side 
amounts to this, that one man in a shirt is no match for 
three men armed—a fact that strikes the correspondents 
as enormously humorous. When the laughter has died 
down some consideration will, no doubt, be given to the 
British responsibilities in face of the Irish demand. 
There will be some attempt at compromise along 
“domestic” lines. The advocates of Home Rule 
settlement in Government circles anticipate that Sinn 
Fein will be seriously weakened in Ireland when the 
failure of its Peace Conference policy is plainly estab- 
lished ; the party, according to the prophets, will then 
break up into “ Bolsheviks” and “ non-Bolsheviks,” 
and the latter will be prepared to discuss matters with 
the mere English. Indeed, it is already stated that 
Lord Haldane, Lord French's guest at the Viceregal 
Lodge, has had conversations with “* prominent mem- 
bers of the Republican Party.” 


THE REVOLT OF LABOUR 


HERE is, we think, some ground for the appre- 
hensions of the managing and directing class, 
and the nation of shareholders and recipients of 
rent and interest whose incomes they maintain. 

The sporadic strikes in the engineering trade, the stop- 
pages in this and that shipbuilding centre, the general 
movement for a drastic reduction in the normal working 
day, the continued unrest among the army of railway- 
men, like the much-advertised demands of the coal- 
miners, are more than mere incidents of that higgling 
of the market by which we still choose to let the incomes 
of nine-tenths of the producers be determined. At the 
same time, we need not be misled by the exaggerated 
notoriety which it suits the interest of a section of the 
press to give to these negotiations between employers 
and employed. Industrial production has not stopped. 
The fifteen million manual working wage-earners are 
not, as yet, refusing to get up at an uncomfortable 
hour in the morning and proceed with the daily toil 
on which, not only our own comfort, but also the very 
structure of the social order depends. The proportion 
of the nation’s industry at present suspended owing to 
disputes between employer and employed is minute 

in fact, very much smaller than was almost constantly 
the case in the decade preceding the war. There are, 
indeed, half-a-million men and women unemployed 
and being maintained by the National Exchequer : 
but this is due, not to any dispute, but merely to the 
failure of the Government, in spite of constantly repeated 
warnings, to take in time the necessary measures of 
organisation, so that the putting in hand of the enormous 
quantity and variety of public work urgently needing 
to be done might have actually prevented the occur- 
rence of the unemployment. As it is, no small part of 
the weekly expenditure for which Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain has still desperately to borrow at more than 5 per 
cent. is for the maintenance in idleness of a population, 
already as extensive as that of all Glasgow, which 

if the Government had but found the necessary will and 
thought—might have been busily proceeding with the 
construction of roads and railways, cottages and schools, 
and all their varied equipment and furniture. This 
failure of the Government to prevent unemployment 

a failure still continuing—has a very definite bearing 
on the present demands. The general movement for 
a reduction of the hours of labour is largely inspired by 
a belief that only in this way will it be possible promptly 
to reabsorb in industry the two hundred thousand men 
whom the War Office will presently be discharging every 
week. As to the wage demands, it is difficult to make 
out that any section, even the coal-miners whom 
everyone else is deeming so extravagant, are asking 
that their money incomes should be raised to more than 
the 100 per cent. above July, 1914, which would mean 
no increase at all in the amount of commodities and 
services that their households can obtain.. Apparently, 
neither the employers nor public opinion have realised— 
again in spite of repeated warnings—that nothing short 
of an honest and genuine maintenance of money wages 
at least on a level with the rise of prices since 1914 will 
avert a Labour revolt. There is, indeed, no reason 
why the wage-earners should permit any such grave 
national calamity—the economists say the gravest 


that can befall a country—as a reduction of the Standard 
of Life of the mass of its people. 

What justifies some apprehension as to the course of 
industrial reconstruction in the next few months is 
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the seeming failure of employers, on the one hand, 
and the Government on the other, to realise what is 
required by the fevolution in working-class feeling in 
the course of the war. The sporadic trouble in the 
engineering trade, for instance, is, we suggest, directly 
attributable, as proximate cause—at least in certain 
notorious instances—to the arbitrary action of the 
employers in presuming to take upon themselves to 
introduce, suddenly and without prior consultation with 
the workmen, various alterations in the conditions of em- 
ployment. By a national agreement, accepted rather re- 
luctantly by majorities on both sides, against the wish of 
strong minorities, the hours of labour were to be reduced, 
as an experimental measure, from 53 to 47 per week, 
without reduction of the weekly time wages. It was 
expressly stipulated that “‘ other conditions” in the 
workshop were to remain as before. It was also pro- 
vided that the employers were to be free, after consulta- 
tion with their operatives, to make adjustments as to 
hours of starting and leaving off to meet local conditions 
and desires. What the workmen contend is that 
employers, at this place and that, without consultation 
with their operatives, have taken upon themselves 
suddenly to prohibit various workshop customs—the 
ten minutes’ spell for a cup of tea, the five minutes’ grace 
before being penalised for being late, and so on— 
matters individually so small as to reveal, in the orders, 
how little the employer yet realises the change in his 
own status that he has got to accept. Such employers 
are now complaining that the men’s instant strike 
against these arbitrary innovations was an unjustifiable 
act of war, and that the men ought to have continued 
at work pending arbitration. But it is the side which 
makes the innovation without prior agreement that 
commits the first act of war. Employers will have to 
realise that they simply must not, and cannot, be allowed 
to issue orders for the government of “their own” 
factories, in matters affecting the workmen’s lives and 
contracts of service, without the workmen’s previous 
consent. Any such order is in itself an aggression, and 
may therefore be properly deemed by the workmen an 
act of war. The national agreement itself was, in our 
opinion, badly drafted, and almost certain to lead to 
local misunderstandings. Under such circumstances 
no prudent manager would have made any innovation 
at all without the most careful consultation of his 
Works Committee. There are apparently still some 
employers and managers who cannot bring themselves 
to consult their Works Committees, or even to have one 
at all. We can only say that such employers and 
managers must promptly change or go. The nation 
cannot afford to entrust its industry to them. 

We need not assume or pretend that the work- 
men are free from blame. It looks as if the negotiators 
on both sides, the Trade Unions as well as the Employers’ 
Association, were culpably negligent in leaving the 
terms of the agreement so obscure and even self- 
contradictory, and failing to provide explicitly for 
points that could easily have been foreseen. No 
trouble seems to have been taken by the Trade Unions 
concerned to explain to their members exactly how 
the negotiations had gone, and what had been agreed 
to as to piecework rates, premium bonus times, night 
shifts and other matters. |The workmen in the branch 
meetings and in the workshops seem to have been 
sore about many things; and they appear to have been 
too quickly resentful of the employers’ evasions, which 
may have been genuine misunderstandings. We cannot 
help feeling that more frank consultation, on terms of 
equality, in Works Committees would have prevented 
most of the trouble. 

It is, we suggest, useless for those who oppose the 
workmen’s demands to bring forward the hoary argu- 
ment that the industry, the export trade or the nation 
cannot afford any such increases in the expenses of 
production. The mere fact that exactly the same argu- 


ment has been brought forward on every previous 
occasion deprives it of any power to convince. It is, 
of course, obvious that the producers can divide among 
themselves no more than is produced. What is never 
demonstrated is that no change in the way in which 
the product is shared is practicable. We suggest that 
behind the Labour revolt is the feeling that the present 
extreme inequalities of distribution cannot and _ will 
not be permitted to continue. What the workmen 
feel is that, if there is a shortage, the shortage must be 
shared all round, not concentrated on the wage-earner. 
The average workman may reconcile himself to go 
short of what he desires, if everyone else goes short, 
and if it is plainly in the service of society. He will not 
remain content to spend eight hours a day down the 
mine, or to go on woyking day after day at the forge, 
for little more than will pay for the keep of his house- 
hold, in order that “ captains of industry” may amass 
fortunes, or shareholders and landlords draw what 
are relatively large incomes. Very dangerous will 
be the state of working-class feeling if the luxurious 
expenditure of those with large incomes is resumed 
on the pre-war level. Unless some indication is given 
that the general problem of how we can progress, 
safely and gradually, towards a much more “ equali- 
tarian” State is being grappled with; unless this 
idea, and not the contrary notion of promoting the 
growth of private fortunes is believed to be inspiring 
the Government and its measures, the trouble will not 
only recur but also widen and deepen. 

At the back of the Labour revolt there is, indeed, 
as another source of soreness, a certain growing ex- 
asperation at the failure of those in authority in society, 
typified by the Government, to rise to the height of 
the argument, and to cope with any promptitude 
with the very urgent needs of the situation. Who 
can estimate how much the industrial tension is in- 
creased, notably in Clydeside, at Barrow, and at many 
another centre, by the intolerable delay in mitigating 
the really scandalous conditions of housing? The 
railwaymen find themselves referred from the Board 
of Trade to the Railway Executive Committee, and 
back again, without discovering anyone able (or, as 
they imagine, willing) to put effectively in operation 
the Eight Hours Day that has already been conceded 
to them. The Miners’ Federation has been, for many 
months, trying to get their proposal for the nationalisa- 
tion of the mines officially considered. They cannot 
extract from the Government any answer to their 
suggestions ; they cannot even discover that, in con- 
nection with the promised nationalisation of the railways 
and Government ownership of the electric super-power 
stations, any attention has been given to the problem 
of how to prevent the mineowners from combining 
to raise the price of coal to the Government as the 
largest consumer. The national factories are being 
closed one by one, and are reported to be in course 
of secret sale to capitalist enterprises—apparently 
in order to enable the proceeds to be used as “ Appropri- 
ations in Aid,”’ and so avoid the necessity of bringing 
before the House of Commons another Vote of Credit 
—without evidence of there being any considered 
Government policy in the matter. Doubtless the 
difficulties of the Government are great. But what 
the workmen feel is that these difficulties arise largely 
from the opposition of capitalist interests, and that 
they are magnified by the absence of any desire or 
will on the part of the Government to put first the 
interests of the nation as a whole, or to give any heed 
to those of the wage-earning class. We cannot imagine 
any more dangcrous situation than one in which the 
organised wage-earners discover that the problems 
of national ee are beyond the capacity of 
the governing class, owing to lack of will to grapple 
with them on the only lines that the advance of public 
opinion leaves open. 
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THE URGENCY OF A NEW 
ARMY SCHEME 


S we write, no official statement has been made 
regarding the increased pay for the “Arm 
of Occupation”’; but the rumours whic 
immediately forestall one have already begun. 

With regard to the even more vital problem of the pay and 
conditions for the post-war volunteer Army, it does not 
seem that any announcement is yet in preparation. 
Mr. Churchill himself is not in fault ; for his stay at the 
War Office has so far been brief and crowded. But it 
illustrates the habitual lack of foresight among that 
Department’s military heads. 

e question is urgent for a great many reasons. 
Feeling in the Army against the retention of conscripts 
is stronger than the public knows or the War Office 
acknowledges. Voluntary recruiting is now the sole 
channel of intake. These are points affecting the rank 
and file; but there is an almost more important point 
affecting the officers. It is that on November 11th last 
the vast majority of the best officers in the Army were 
“temporary” officers. The Army’s future quality 
depends above all on the extent to which the best of 
them can be induced to take permanent commissions. 
Hitherto the “inducement” has been practically nil. 
The one instinctive preoccupation of the Regulars in 
charge at Whitehall has been to contrive that as far as 
possible the plums of the Service shall continue to be the 
perquisites of their Regular brethren, and that the 
status of “ temporary ”’ officers shall be kept severely 
temporary. So far from trying to induce officers to 
become Regulars, all sorts of deterrents are put before 
them, such as steps-down in rank. The policy is disas- 
trous from a national standpoint ; but it accords entirely 
with the Regular tradition as shown throughout the war. 

Now, the re-enlistmegt problem is in one respect very 
different for officers and men. It is probably true that 
most of the rank and file want a change to civil life, 
however temporary, and that many will re-enlist readily 
after it. But with most officers, and above all with good 
officers, the only chance of re-engaging thein will be to 
do so before they have left the Army. An officer is a 
professional man ; he is bound to look before and after, 
and to take relatively long views of his career. Once he 
is demobilised, he embarks on some civil business ; and 
once embarked he is lost to the Army. He realises 
that in a Service regulated by seniority his only chance 
of doing well is to stay in it from the first. If he now 
decides not to his decision stands for good. Only a 
degree of civilian failure arguing more or less general 
RY eae, would be likely to bring him back to the 
fold after he had definitely left it. 

At present good “temporary” officers are trooping 
out of the Army in shoals every day. Thousands have 
left since November 11th, including most efficient and 
successful ones, whom no effort has been made to retain. 
Thousands more are booking civil engagements in 
advance. The same process seems likely to go on for 
months, until only the merest residuum is left, composed 
ay | of those who have least hope of doing well in 
civil life. When the residuum is small enough and 
undistinguished enough not to disturb the existing 
membership of the Regular clique, perhaps some induce- 
ments may be forthcoming for them to stay perman- 
ently. Is it not obvious that this procedure is the very 
opposite to that which any efficient business would 
employ in a similar case? Surely the aim of the latter 


would be to skim the cream from the beginning; it 
would put out early such an offer that the best” men 
a mn as te one another to accept it; it 
wo ee e original offer only o for a limited 
time; and by this and other thy 

the best possible selection over the widest 
It is not too late even now for Mr. Ch 


it would ensure 


ible field. 
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something of the kind, if he can overcome the clique’s 
instinct ; but already much time and many valuable men 
are being irretrievably lost. 

The essential thing, as regards officers and men alike, 
is to bring the Army into line with the social and 
economic changes which the war has wrought in the 
spirit and institutions of the country. Both officers 
and men must have a living wage. Their profession 
must stand on its own feet, like any other profession. 
For both there must be abolished as far as possible the 
pre-war restrictions upon a soldier’s leading a normal 
life—above all, those upon his leading a married life. 
And for both the career must be opened to talent. 

These are very large changes. As regards pay, they 
are little more than a question of money ; higher pay, 
we mean, would affect the Treasury, but in itself would 
present no inconvenience or complication to the military 
authorities. Officers’ pay was low before the war ; 
because it had originally been fixed when the values of 
money were different, and there had been a snobbish 
obstacle to its alteration, since its very lowness perpetu- 
ated the tradition of the officer as a gentleman of means 
and leisure. It has often been said that the State only 
gave an officer half a day’s pay, and only expected from 
him half a day’s work. For such men the Army was 
more a club than a profession; and an extravagant 
officers’ mess was the centre of their interests. It is 
no good pretending now that the system gave us an 
efficient Army. One does not gather grapes from 
thorns. The ablest boys in the country’s schools went 
almost invariably into other callings. Some few 
officers, with the German menace before their eyes, 
did indeed work with most praiseworthy, unpaid energy 
in the years immediately preceding the War. But 
no gratitude to the “ Old Contemptibles ’’ should blind 
us to the fact that, however devoted their officers were, 
they were clearly outclassed as professional men both 
by their German opponents and by their French allies ; 
and that in spite of the unique opportunities afforded 
by colonial and Indian war experience. Still less justified 
is the credit often claimed by the Regular officers for 
the training of the new armies. The undoubted 
miracles then performed were far less due to the trainers 
than to the trained. The latter were probably the very 
finest military material that has ever offered itself ; 
and the way in which it was jumbled, unsorted, untested, 
and mishandled, so that thousands of its ablest indi- 
viduals were killed without any real attempt having 
been made to use their abilities, remains still, on a 
sober reckoning, one of the deepest tragedies of the 
war. 

Proper scales of pay and pensions—for both officers 
and men—lie at the root of any attempt to raise the 
Army as a profession. From a democratic point of 
view the case of the officers is at least as meree pe that 
of the rank and file; since only if the officer can live 
satisfactorily on his pay will promotion to the com- 
missioned ranks from the non-commissioned remain, 
as it has become during the war, a normal and natural 
proceeding. But the question of “conditions”’ is 
important besides that of pay ; and here it is the Army 
authorities, not the Treasury, who have stood primarily 
in the way. Our voluntary Army requires essentially 
to be a mobileforce. Its unitsmust be prepared to go 
at short notice and for longish periods to form part of 
garrisons or expeditions in almost any region of the 
globe. Its foreign stations are, in fact, a tropical, 
and much the biggest is India. For these reasons 
marriage was ste discouraged before the war among 
the rank and file. rack life, not home life, was the 
ideal cultivated. Few ions in the United Kingdom 
were more starved and squalid than those of the wife 
and children of a soldier “ married off the st h.” 
In nothing so much as in this was the lot of the soldier 
distinguished for the worse from that of the civilian. 

The war, with its separation allowances, has swept 
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this system of the “single men in barracks” almost 
completely away. We cannot believe that it will be 
advisable, even if it were feasible, ever to go back to it. 
Granted that there may be objections to a wholesale 
shipping of soldiers’ families to tropical climates, the 
separation allowance has shown an alternative. And 
there are other changes in the same direction. The 
effectiveness of aeroplanes on the Indian frontier will 
probably render possible a serious reduction in our 
forces there. The political and territorial developments 
in Middle Asia may well shift our whole military centre 
of gravity in Asia away from India to somewhere near 
Suez—that is, to regions with a better climate and with 
far nearer access to the Mother Country. These broader 
elements in the problem it is quite within the power of 
the War Office to foresee now. Most of them could be 
foreseen before the Armistice. There is no reason, save 
lack of foresight and that obstructive Regular instinct, 
half mere conservatism, and half clique-selfishness, to 
which we have alluded, why an adequate, all-round 
scheme of post-war pay, pensions, and conditions, for 
officers and men alike, should not have been pigeon- 
holed in readiness at Whitehall long before November 
11th. There are a score of reasons why one ought to 
have been worked upon unremittingly ever since, and 
why it should be produced to the public without any 
more delay. 


THE IRISH TROUBLE : 
A WAY OUT 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


| IKE every other problem, the Irish problem is 
insoluble until a serious attempt is made to 
solve it. If it is the asses’ bridge of British 
politics, this is because of the stubbornness of the asses, 
not because of the steepness of the bridge. 1 am not 
going to deny the existence of difficulties ; I merely deny 
that they are insurmountable. 

There are a number of facts that must be clearly realised— 
and that do not seem to be generally realised—in England 
before a good peace can be made with Ireland. One rather 
startling fact is that it is the Imperialists who in the past 
have killed every attempt at an Imperial settlement of 
the Irish question. O’Connell, Butt, Parnell, Redmond— 
all in the name of the Irish people asked for freedom 
within the British Empire; and the Imperialists again 
and again replied: ‘Certainly not. To belong to the 
British Empire is freedom enough for a small nation. 
However, though you are a member of the family, you 
are the black sheep of the family; so we are going to 
punish your insubordination with a Coercion Act.” 

The Imperialists always told themselves fondly that 
in Anglo-Irish politics it was a question of choosing between 
Home Rule and the Union. As a matter of fact, in Ireland— 
as in America and South Africa—the real alternative has 
always been between a policy of Home Rule and a policy of 
separation. Unionism led straight to separation in the 
American colonies. In Ireland it has led, if not to 
separation, at least to the birth of the most powerful 
separatist movement that has been known in that country 
since the days of Cromwell. Liberty men must have, 
and liberty without the liberty to choose one’s own form 
of government is merely a Cabinet Minister’s joke. If 
you refuse a nation liberty inside an empire, it will demand 
liberty outside the empire. The most cursory dip into 
American history ought to make this clear even to Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain. 

If this fact is grasped clearly by British statesmen of 
all parties, the greatest of the obstacles to an Irish 
settlement will have been removed. For the greatest 
obstacle in the past has always been, not that Ulster stood 


in the way of a settlement, but that British statesmen 
encouraged Ulster to stand in the way. This was due 
to various causes. It was due partly to a mistaken idea 
of patriotism which regarded the United Kingdom as 
being all one country. The Irish were admitted to be 
different when it became necessary to speak ill of them ; 
but even then they did not enjoy the status of a different 
nation, but only of a different class—children, let us say, 
or criminals, or imbeciles, or beggars. Apart from the 
quasi-patriotic motive, the enemies of social reform were 
interested in preventing a settlement of the Irish problem, 
as they were anxious that the electorate should occupy 
its thoughts with Ireland rather than with questions of 
land, wages, and hours of labour. 

Let us suppose, however, that the war has changed all 
this. Let us take for granted that it has taught even 
the most reactionary Englishman certain elementary 
truths about nationality and has opened his eyes to the 
necessity, even if not the desirability, of social recon- 
struction. He has, on this assumption, no reason to wish 
ill to an Irish settlement, and every reason to wish well 
to it. What, then, should he urge a British Government 
to do? In view of the result of the last Convention, the 
suggestion may at first sight be regarded as a futile one; 
but it is my firm conviction that by far the best course 
for Mr. Lloyd George would be to release the Irish prisoners 
and summon a new Convention. The method of conference, 
it may be said, has been tried, and failed. As a matter 
of fact, the method of conference has not failed, since 
it has not been seriously tried. For one thing, the members 
of the last Convention were not directly chosen by the people. 
It was not an Irish Convention, but a Government Conven- 
tion. No Convention consisting of delegates from sections 
of the community, County Council Chairmen, and 
Government nominees will ever be in sufficiently vital 
contact with Irish passions and Irish realities to arrive 
at, a satisfactory settlement. The late Irish Convention 
was, rightly or wrongly, regarded with suspicion by a 
majority of the Irish people. It was regarded as a piece 
of camouflage or window-dressing intended to deceive 
America into the belief that England had left the Irish 
question to be settled by Irishmen themselves, and to 
enable England to say to America, after the Convention 
had failed: ‘‘ Well, you see they have nobody but them- 
selves to blame. They simply cannot come to an 
agreement,” ‘This is a view that is undoubtedly unfair 
to the mass of Englishmen, who are sincerely anxious 
to get the Irish difficulty out of the way. But the attitude 
of certain sections of the Unionist Press, and of Mr. Bonar 
Law since the failure of the Convention, has done much 
to convince the most suspicious Sinn Feiners that their 
suspicions were justified. Anyhow, it is clear that, to 
have any chance of success, an Irish Convention must, 
like Ceesar’s wife, be above suspicion. Let it even begin 
to be suspected of being a “ Government dodge,” and 
it is doomed. The only Convention having the remotest 
chance of settling the Irish question would be a Convention 
consisting of the Members of Parliament returned at the 
recent election. Let Mr. Lloyd George summon such a 
conference of all the Irish representatives (Sinn Fein, 
Home Rule, and Unionist), and leave it to them to thresh 
out their differences among themselves, on the under- 
standing that the British Government accepts the principle 
of the right of every people to choose its own form of 

vernment. 
O° What, then, would be the lines discussion would be 
likely to follow at such a conference? First, of course, 
the Sinn Feiners would state their claim to an independent 
Irish republic. The Ulster Unionists would then state 
their claim to “contract out” of such a republic, and 
they would claim not merely the four Unionist counties 
of Ulster, but the Nationalist counties of Tyrone and 
Fermanagh“as well. Both sides having the reputation of 
being irreconcilable, the business of the conference would 
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then seem to have reached an impasse. But not a bit of 
it. There are moderate men even among irreconcilables ; 
and one of them would doubtless rise in order to put some 
pointed questions at this stage. He would say: “ Let 
us take for granted the right of every people to self- 
determination. Let us take for granted both the right 
of the Irish people and the right of the Ulster people to 
self-determination. How are we to reconcile these two 
rights? Can wedoitinthis way? Shall we grant complete 
independence of choice to the four Unionist counties of 
Ulster to cut themselves out of Ireland, and complete 
independence of choice to all the rest of Ireland, except 
the four counties, to declare itself an independent republic ? 
That seems to be the solution most in conformity with 
abstract reason. Will you accept it?” And at once 
Ulstermen, Home Rulers, and Sinn Feiners would roar 
out a unanimous “ No.” 

The Ulstermen would shout: ‘“ We want-six, and we 
won’t mix.” The Sinn Feiners and Home Rulers would 
cry out in horror at the proposal to divide their country, 
as the mother cried out when Solomon proposed to divide 
the living baby. At this, the moderate man, instead of 
being disheartened, would feel his spirits rising. ‘“ They 
told us,” he would say, ‘‘ that Irishmen can never agree 
among themselves, and yet here we have Ireland absolutely 
unanimous. The Sinn Feiner and the Orangeman, who 
were never united before, are united now in rejecting a 
policy of complete self-determination for their respective 
parts of Ireland.” And he would be so pleased with having 
united his fellow-countrymen that he would glow as though 
he had at least reached a hill-top on the way to the 
mountain-top. 

“Well, then,” he would continue, ‘‘ the Ulstermen 
negative an independent republic for all Ireland. The 
Sinn Feiners negative a republic for all Ireland minus 
the four counties. The Nationalists, as a whole, negative 
the exclusion of six Ulster counties. Let us see whether 
—complete self-determination having failed to produce 
a satisfactory settlement—some modified form of self- 
determination will serve us any better.” And, turning 
to the Sinn Feiners, he would ask: ‘“ Would you 
rather have an independent republic for all Ireland 
minus the four counties or a dominion constitution for 
the whole of Ireland inside the British Empire?” The 
Sinn Fein reply would undoubtedly be: “ We want a 
republican Constitution for the whole of Ireland.” ‘“‘ Quite 
so,”” our moderate man would agree; “ but don’t you see 
that, until you convert Ulster to your point of view, that 
is impossible ? Convert Ulster, and you can agree with 
her to have any form of Government you please. Mean- 
while, kindly answer my question. Which of the two 
alternatives I have mentioned would you prefer? Which, 
at any rate, would you hate the less?” And it is beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that nineteen Sinn Feiners out 
of twenty would confess their preference for a dominion 
Constitution for all Ireland to even the most Republican 
and separatist Constitution that involved partition. 

Having thus persuaded the Sinn Feiners to state, not 
only their ideal solution, but their second-best solution, 
our Socratically-minded person would approach the 
Ulstermen with similar questions. He would find it a 
difficult matter to get an answer out of them. But I think 
he would find in the end that, rather than lose Tyrone 
and Fermanagh, the Ulstermen would even agree to accept 
an autonomous Ulster State of six counties within an 
Irish dominion—an autonomous Ulster State that, if it 
pleased, could have its own education laws, and drink 
laws, and marriage laws. Ulstermen would find that, 
provided they conceded the principle of the unity of Ireland, 
no one wished to stand in the way of their enjoyment of 
full liberty and self-government. 

If they merely continued to say “‘ No” to every offer, 
on the other hand, and refused to discuss any second-best 

solution, their aforetime English supporters would then 





warn them to make terms while it was still possible, as 
there can never be any more support in England for an 
intransigent Ulster. Conservative statesmen, indeed, would 
tell them frankly that, if Ireland was going to accept the 
British Empire for the sake of Ulster, Ulster was expected 
to accept Ireland for the sake of the British Empire. 
They would add a hint as to the possibility of an English 
Government coming into power some day which would 
settle the [rish question over the heads of the Ulstermenj 
Such a settlement would not involve, of course, the armed 
coercion of Ulster, but it might conceivably involve the 
closing of English ports to Ulster goods and the withdrawal 
of the British Post Office from Ulster as a means of 
persuading it to “ transact.” When once Ulster saw that 
it would pay her to come to terms with the rest of Ireland, 
and that she could get far more generous terms from Ireland 
than she could hope to get from an exasperated British 
democracy, the chances are that she would at least be 
willing to try the experiment of coming into an Irish 
Constitution as an autonomous State for a term of years, 
reserving the right at the end of such a term to lay her 
case before the League of Nations, should the experiment 
prove unsatisfactory. 

Such a consummation is possible, however, only if the 
Convention I suggest is left absolutely free. The terms 
of reference of the last Convention were such that no Sinn 
Feiner could sit on it; and Mr. Lloyd George suddenly 
modified them and made them still more unacceptable 
while the Convention was sitting. The new Convention 
should simply be a conference to discuss the future of 
Ireland. It would be impossible to make the terms of 
reference much more definite without alienating either 
the Ulstermen or the Sinn Feiners. It ought, I think, 
however, to have power to co-opt a score or more of members 
from the outside. It might reasonably wish to have the 
assistance and advice of Sir Horace Plunkett, or Mr. G. W. 
Russell, or Mr. Dillon, or some representative farmer or 
business-man from Ulster. It would be no harm, either, 
I think, if it held its sittings in Belfast. The South would 
willingly go to the North in order to win it to the principle 
of a united Ireland. The alternative to such a Conference 
as I propose is a forcible settlement of the Irish question 
by English statesmen which will produce chaos both in 
Irish and British politics. The way I have outlined will, 
I believe, produce peace in Ireland, prosperity in Ulster, 
and credit for British statesmanship. It depends, however, 
on the wholeheartedness with which the former British 
supporters of Ulster recognise that it takes two to make 
a compromise, and that no satisfactory solution is possible 
which does not give the essentials of self-determination to 
Ireland as a whole equally with Ulster. I have always been 
firmly convinced of the persuadability of Ulster, if only 
her English friends had the will to persuade her. 

HIBERNICUS. 


IN GERMANY TO-DAY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN BERLIN.] 
Il. 


HIS point about the discipline is interesting, and I 
think important, because very much the same is 
true at the present time about all aspects of German 

life which are affected by discipline, and there are very few 
that are not. On the surface the discipline is there still. 
It is never deliberately challenged, as it was in the Russian 
revolution, when crowds went round tearing down all 
notices forbidding anybody to do anything. In Germany 
the notices are still there, and are still obeyed. The police 
in their blue winter cloaks are as smart and as efficient as 
ever. In all the public services the old routine goes on as 
usual. But if one chances to come up against it, one realises 
at once that there is no longer any force or conviction behind 
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it. It only continues to exist because it is the line of least 
resistance. If you ignore a regulation the proper official 
will ultimately and automatically remonstrate, but if you 
persist he will not press the point. He is not sufficiently 
sure of what his duty is, or to whom he owes it under the 
Republic, to press any point. In the circumstances, having 
made his formal protest, he prefers to be obliging. This 
spirit appears to affect everybody from Ebert downwards, 
and herein lies the chief danger in the present situation in 
Germany. The Germans are not inclined to challenge 
regulations or routine. They find it easier to obey and to 
do what they have always done, especially in their present 
mood of profound and universal apathy. But supposing 
anything were to occur, a real famine for example, which 
created immediate necessities stronger than any habit, 
or supposing that a number of determined individuals were 
to organise an assault on some of the most fundamental 
forms of discipline and routine, then inevitably the hollow 
forces of law and order would collapse, and the machinery of 
the national life would dissolve in a chaos far more complete 
and irremediable than any chaos that could be created in a 
country where men are accustomed to think and act for 
themselves. One is conscious in Germany all the time of 
this curious paradox. Apart from two or three isolated 
incidents in Berlin, there have been no signs whatever 
of disorder, unless the spectacle of soldiers in uniform selling 
cigarettes or newspapers in the streets can be so described. 
The forces behind the Government and its policy of establish- 
ing at once a strong democratic authority in the State are 
numerically overwhelming and apparently irresistible. Yet 
one feels that order hangs only by a single thread which 
must be preserved at all costs until the National Assembly 
meets, and establishes a new constitution which can become 
the focus of national life and give a new force to the intricate 
machine on which it depends. When Ebert has been elected 
President of the Republic the policemen in the Unter den 
Linden will perhaps in his name once more be capable of a 
serious attempt to prevent your walking on the grass between 
the paths. Until then, if you choose to do so—well, you 
must. There is no Kaiser, anyway, to observe the outrage. 

Personally, 1 believe the thread will hold. Perhaps it is 
not quite so fine as I have suggested. Certainly on the 
single occasion on which, during my visit to Germany, I 
observed any passion, it was passion directed against those 
who appeared to be threatening the maintenance of order. 
It was in the Prussian Chamber of Deputies on the first 
morning of the Congress of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils, 
whose proceedings, by the way, I watched from what used 
to be the Emperor’s box. A Spartacus deputation marched 
unannounced on to the platform, interrupting the chairman’s 
speech, and proceeded, on behalf of a demonstration outside 
the building, to put forward a string of demands. When 
it came to the demand for the formation of a Red Guard, 
the spontaneous shout of rage from the mass of the delegates 
in the Chamber was unmistakably impressive. It could 
only mean and did mean that there is not only a widespread 
but a fierce determination throughout Germany to win 
through the present crisis on orderly lines. It was the 
fierce note that was encouraging. The only question is as 
to whether this evident determination can be used and 
directed by the Government in such a way as to make itself 
effective. In any case, of course, it is only a question of 
Berlin. Nowhere else in Germany is anarchy even possible. 
In Berlin it is just conceivable—no more. 

- * * * 

In the very worst event it is conceivable that anarchy 
might arise during the coming winter weeks. But it is 
to be observed that it would be anarchy, not Bolshevism. 
Bolshevism is a form of order maintained, if you like to put 
it so, by the criminal classes, but order all the same. Anarchy 
is pure disorder and lack of authority. Anarchy might arise 
in Berlin through the simple breakdown of the adminis- 
trative machine under the stress of universal cold or starva- 
tion, or the panic induced by a determined assault which 


the Government could not or would not forcibly suppress. 
But Bolshevism, I am sure, is not possible at all in Germany 
under any conditions. The Bolshevist regime in Russia is 
founded on the authority given to the Government by the 
Soviets, and the Soviets are not, or at any rate were not, 
truly representative even of the class which they professed 
to represent. I believe the facts are somewhat different 
now, but it is certain that the Bolshevists obtained their 
original power in the Soviets by organised over-representa- 
tion. There was no examination worth mentioning of the 
credentials of the delegates. If there had been, and strict 
municipal representation had been insisted on, the “ class- 
conscious minority ” could never have obtained the power 
they did obtain, and the Bolshevist revolution would not 
have happened, or would have been only a flash in the pan. 

In Germany the difference may be observed at once. 
The knowledge of democratic forms of election is too wide- 
spread for a* minority to be able to obtain power by mere 
manipulation of electorates. The Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Councils are what they profess to be. They do not, even 
in their aggregate, represent the nation because only the 
wage-earners can vote, but of the wage-earners, including 
the black-coated proletariat, no class, broadly speaking, 
is either excluded or over-represented. On such bodies 
Bolshevism, as any Bolshevist would admit at once, has 
no chance. The violent active minority is inevitably 
swamped by the more conservative majority. It can leave 
the council chamber, and take to the streets, and perhaps 
create chaos. But it cannot obtain effective power itself, 
as the Leninite minority did in Russia. A properly elective 
assembly believes in elective assemblies. Only a body 
which doubts its own authority with the people will support 
a dictatorship, and the so-called proletarian dictatorship 
is the essence of Bolshevism. In Germany there is no 
single Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council in which the 
Spartacus group, even when combined with the Independent 
Socialists, can command anything approaching a majority, 
and, moreover, only a fraction of the Independents are 
extremists. A typical case is that of Dresden, where the 
voters included every male and female worker earning less 
than 100 marks a week. The result of the election was that 
Majority Socialists obtained 120,000 votes, and the Inde- 
pendents only 6,000. In Leipsic the Independents obtained 
a larger proportion, but manipulation was proved, and a 
fresh election reduced them to comparative insignificance. 
Amongst the soldiers Spartacus views do not exist, Lieb- 
knecht’s adherents having all long ago deserted. The 
balance is still further weighted against Bolshevism by the 
fact that it is Russian. No German revolutionary or re- 
actionary will admit that he has anything to learn from 
Russia, or will willingly expose himself to the charge of 
imitating the methods of the semi-barbarous Slav. 

Certainly it is to the West and not to the East that 
Germany intends to look for the forms of her future con- 
stitution. American institutions seem to be the most 
popular. Perhaps the power which the American constitu- 
tion places in the hands of a single man, and which has 
been wielded with such dramatic and decisive effect by 
President Wilson is a special attraction. At any rate the 
Committee which has been charged by the Government 
with the duty of drafting a constitution for ratification by 
the National Assembly seems to have followed American 
forms pretty closely. The main differences are that the 
President is to be elected for seven years instead of for only 
four, subject to a right of popular recall, and that the different 
States will have not equal representation in the Senate, 
but representation according to their populations. Prussia, 
however, is in no case to be allowed to elect more than a 
fifth of the membership of the upper house, unless she 
decides to disintegrate, in which event her component parts 
are to be represented like other States in proportion to the 
actual number of their inhabitants. t 

An Americanised Germany is difficult to imagine, but 
Americanised Germany certainly wil] be, if all goes well, and 
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if the ideas of the Majority Socialists and of the new bourgeois 
Democratische Partien, which together will certainly com- 
mand a very large majority in the National Assembly, 
are carried into effect. That, as one sees it from Germany, 
is the substantial result of the war—the complete triumph 
of Anglo-Saxon political ideas. There is a task that still 
remains. Democratic statesmanship has still to justify 
itself at the Peace Conference. But general acceptance of 
democratic ideas in Germany is already assured. I have seen 
the suggestion—I am not sure that I have not made it 
myself—that there was a certain calculated design in the 
German revolution, that some at least of those who brought 
it about were more concerned to escape the consequences 
of defeat than to secure a real democratisation of Germany. 
There may be a certain amount of truth in this idea, but 
events have made it an idle speculation. Even if there was 
some unreality in the origin of the revolution, it is real enough. 
to-day. Germany has done with Hohenzollernism for ever. 
If democratic ideas were not the cause of the revolution, 
they have been the inevitable consequence. Humpty 
Dumpty may have fallen off the wall on purpose, but no 
one can set him up again, because the German people 
have seen the smash, and learned what he was really made of. 
The future German Republic will, perhaps, be a more 
authoritative State than most other democratic States, but it 
will be democratic. The German people will never again 
let their fate out of their own hands. The immediate future 
is somewhat dark. Revolution is not a joke, in such a 
country as Germany, and it would be hard to over-estimate 
the difficulties and dangers of the transition. But of the 
ultimate outcome there is no doubt at all. 


THE PIVOT OF RECONSTRUCTION 


OST people thought until a week ago that the future 
at least of the railways was settled. It was supposed 


that when Mr. Churchill definitely stated during the 
election that the Government had decided to nationalise 
the railways, he was speaking, as Mr. Thomas might say, 
“with a full sense of his responsibility.” No member of 
the Government took occasion to contradict his statement, 
and it was generally assumed that he had spoken with the 
authority of the War Cabinet behind him. There was even 
a slight upward movement of railway shares on the strength 
of his announcement. Recent events, however, seem to 
indicate that Mr. Churchill was expressing not the adopted 
policy of the Government, but merely his own “ humble 
opinion.” For when the National Union of Railwaymen 
went to interview the Prime Minister last week on the 
subject of railway nationalisation they were blandly in- 
formed that the whole question was “held over for the 
present.” 

Where, then, do we stand? It is abundantly clear that 
upon the future of our transport system very many of the 
principal problems of Reconstruction depend. Housing 
furnishes an obvious example. Local authorities are now 
being urged to press on immediately with housing schemes 
designed to meet the serious shortage caused by the war 
Can they do this intelligently or well until they know what 
transport facilities will be available? There is a growing 
public opinion in favour of basing our post-war housing 
policy as far as possible upon the principle of decentralisa- 
tion. Our towns are overgrown, and it is widely held that 
now, when a vast number of new houses must be built, is 
the time to tackle the whole question of urban and rural 
development. Not merely town-planning on limited sites, 
not merely suburban extensions of our monstrous and 
dropsical cities, but the conscious development of new towns 
and villages, and even more the re-creation and re-vitalising 
of existing small towns, should be the aims of our housing 
policy at the present time. This policy could, indeed, only 
be fully realised if the whole question were being dealt with 
from a national standpoint by a department very different 





in outlook from the present Local Government Board, 
but even the local authorities unaided might do much if 
they could be assured that the necessary transport facilities 
would be available. 

The breaking-up of our huge towns, the destruction of 
slum areas and brick-box monstrosities, and with these 
things the eradication of many forms of vice and disease 
which are the direct products of environment, are all matters 
which depend in a very real sense upon the character and 
control of our transport system. We cannot house our 
population under pleasant, healthy or beautiful conditions ; 
we can indeed only intensify the existing problems of urban 
concentration and overcrowding, until we determine to 
provide new transport facilities on a scale and of a kind which 
are utterly beyond the reach of private enterprise. 

The housing of the people is not, of course, an isolated or 
self-contained problem. Under modern conditions we 
have for the most part to live in close proximity to the 
centres in which industries and businesses are congregated. 
Even if we built the most beautiful and healthful new towns, 
most people could not go and live in them unless there were 
factories and workshops at hand to afford employment. 
Now, factories and workshops are dependent, to an ever- 
increasing extent, upon transport facilities. They must 
receive, often from long distances, their coal, their raw 
materials, and their plant, and they must have convenient 
means at hand for the despatch of the commodities which 
they produce. The people can only move into the country 
if the factories move, and the factories cannot move unless 
the facilities for transport are provided. 

Moreover, there is a further complication. Just as the 
workers cannot move until the factories move, so the 
factories cannot move until there are houses for the workers 
to live in. The supply of labour is a vital consideration for 
the modern employer, and he frequently keeps his works 
in the big towns, where rents are high, merely because he is 
there assured of an abundant supply of workers. 

In short, Reconstruction in housing and in industry alike 
—to say nothing of health and happiness—depends very 
largely upon the way in which we deal with the transport 
problem. 

What has been said is enough to show that the adoption 
by the Government of a clear and definite transport policy 
is an immediate as well as a vital necessity. It will not, 
however, be enough even if the Government at once makes 
up its mind to proceed with railway nationalisation. Even 
if we leave side the question of shipping, which is vital from 
an international as well as a national point of view, the whole 
problem of internal transport clearly hangs together. What 
is required is not merely the nationalisation of the railways 
and the extension of railway facilities, but the development 
of a national system co-ordinating the various forms of 
internal transport. 

The very idea of a national transport system, especially 
when it is presented as the pivot, so to speak, of a national 
system of serial Reconstruction, is one which many minds 
simply refuse to entertain. Each separate problem—the 
railway. problem, the tramway problem, the canal problem, 
the motor problem, the shipping problem, and the air 
problem—seems by itself too large to be properly handled 

on traditional lines, and it is feared that the running together 
of several problems will merely increase the complication. 
But is this really true? Is it not rather the case that the 
various branches of internal transport at least must be 
treated as a whole, and have their places assigned to them 
within a general scheme designed to suit new conditions ? 

Let us attempt a brief survey of the situation. The 
continuance of the war-time control of the railways would 
be obviously ineffective, both because it would provide no 
motive for railway development, and because it would 
leave almost intact the sectionalism and self-centred adminis- 
tration of the separate lines. It could neither link up the 
present railways into a coherent system nor provide for 
the building of new lines, especially in the rural districts. 
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It is, in fact, open to exactly the same objections as the 
continuance of the pre-war system of private control. 
Moreover, as long as the railways are privately owned, the 
canals will be largely immobilised, and there can be no 
real attempt to develop the canals as carriers of heavy 
goods where cheapness is more important than rapidity of 
transit. Again, it is almost impossible, as well as un- 
desirable, to conceive of the railways, under private or under 
indirect State control, taking full advantage of the enormous 
possibilities presented by commercial road transport by 
motor, especially for short-distance transit. If, for the 
moment, we look at the transport problem purely from the 
side of goods transport, there is clearly an overwhelming 
case for the co-ordination of inland transport by rail, water, 
and road into a single system, coherently organised and 
developed by a single authority. In such a field the State 
has no possible competitor except a monopolistic organisa- 
tion whose power would be too huge for the public even to 
contemplate permitting it to exist. 

On the side of passenger transport the case is no less 
clear, even if it is more complicated, because local authorities 
and local companies deal, to a great extent, with traffic by 
tram or omnibus. This fact, however, does not lessen the 
need for national co-ordination, and the obvious inadequacy 
of many municipal areas to permit of the development of 
reasonable systems of local transport presents a clear case 
for national action directed to encouraging local control 
over wider areas. Clearly the proposed scheme for a small 
number of huge centralised power-stations for the whole 
country is closely bound up with the future of local electric 
traction, whether by tram or by rail. 

The case is overwhelming for a real Ministry of Transport, 
based upon State ownership of the railways and canals, 
but also actively engaging in road transport and vigorously 
promoting the development of new railways, light railways, 
and canals, and also actively supervising and co-ordinating 
the local transport facilities provided by other bodies, and 
endeavouring to bring local transport areas more into 
harmony with local and national needs. Whether such a 
Ministry should also deal with external transport is not a 
question to be lightly settled, and is one which falls outside 
the scope of this article. It is at least clear that the Govern- 
ment’s policy of “ holding over for the present ” the question 
of reorganisation is not merely foolish in itself, but likely 
to be fatal to our hopes of real Reconstruction in other 
spheres. If the delay is prolonged, and unless a national 
transport system is promptly set on foot, we may build 
houses and factories, but we shall build them in the wrong 
places; we may settle soldiers on the land, but they will be 
most unlikely to stop there ; we may establish a Ministry of 
Health, but we shall not succeed in raising the national 
standard of health ; we may even get in the long run better 
transport facilities, but with them will probably go the 
dangers and disadvantages of private monopoly. It is to 
the interest of every section in the community—trader and 
traveller, employer and workman, industrialist and agri- 
culturalist, doctor and teacher—that transport facilities 
should be free and abundant, and coherently planned from 
a national point of view. In a very real sense, the transport 
problem is the pivot of Reconstruction, and by the Govern- 
ment’s handling of it we may begin to judge of their in- 
tentions in other spheres. So far, we know only that it is 
“ held over for the present.” G. D. H. C. 


THIEVES 


war, we are at present suffering from what one of 
the papers describes as a “disastrous outbreak of 
burglaries.” Men, apparently, must break something: if 
they are not allowed to break the peace, they will break the 
Sabbath or break houses. We have been breaking the 
peace all over Europe for the past four years, and it is not 


D*=- the ennobling influences of a four years’ 


everyone who can settle down at a moment’s notice into a 
dull, law-abiding groove. We are skittish and mischievous 
creatures, who are much more likely to have our passions 
aroused by a ministry of destruction than by a ministry of 
reconstruction. Many of our inherited instincts incline us 
to be on the side of the thieves. It is a commonplace of 
the street-corners that our present state of society did not 
come into being without a considerable amount of light- 
fingered-jackery. The rich have always believed that it is 
wrong to steal from the rich, and the poor have sometimes 
believed that it is wrong to steal from the poor; but there 
has been in the course of six thousand years a good deal of 
exchange of property on both sides. Satirists have reduced 
the greater part of social life to a formula of theft. Fielding 
says some uncomfortable things on the subject in the 
History of Jonathan Wild. If we remember right, there 
occurs in Mr. Shaw’s Man and Superman a scene in which a 
millionaire meets a bandit and hails him with the fraterna] 
greeting: ‘‘ I steal from the poor. You steal from the rich. 
Shake hands.” Literature is, on the whole, more tolerant 
than the Church or the Law towards the thieving instinct. 
Falstaff is engaged on no honest venture on the famous 
occasion of his adventure with the men in buckram, and 
yet who would like to see Falstaff put into a convict’s dress 
for it? Victor Hugo opens Les Misérables with an incident 
that is an immortal plea for gentleness to burglars. Dickens 
takes a severer line in Oliver Twist, and neither Bill Sikes 
nor Fagin is a man whom one would invite to spend a week- 
end at one’s home. But against this we may set a vast 
body of heroic literature emphasising the finer side of 
bandits, burglars and highwaymen—a literature which 
has produced in our own day Galloping Dick, Raffles, and 
Arséne Lupin. There are, we believe, a greater number of 
attractive burglars than of attractive Methodist ministers 
in literature. Whether this is a reflection on the novelists 
and dramatists or on the Methodist ministers we do not 
propose to inquire. 

One thing is certain. In the history of the human race, 
the aspiration to become a thief is found much earlier than 
the aspiration to become a Methodist minister. One infers 
that it must spring from a more widespread if not from a 
deeper human need. In Sparta, where Methodism would 
have been treated as a form of atheism, thieving was even 
regarded with respect, and moral essayists tell us that, 
if one steals on a sufficiently large scale, one is sure of a title 
even in the twentieth century. Society as a whole, however, 
has seldom been indulgent to the thief. Society has at most 
times meant a society of persons who have things which they 
do not want to be stolen; and accordingly society has 
nearly always proceeded against theft as a crime of monsters. 
Not three-quarters of a century ago a starving man was 
sentenced to penal servitude for stealing a few turnips out 
of a field. In the eighteenth century to steal a sheep was a 
hanging matter. Even to-day it is possible in England to 
commit the vilest offences against women and children and 
yet to escape more lightly than if one disappears with a 
few silver spoons. Many a magistrate in the nineteenth 
century found it more difficult to be lenient to a poacher 
than to a wife-beater. The good-humoured literature of 
highway-robbery, we fancy, is largely an unconscious 
protest against the greater consideration given by the law 
to property than to human beings. Every imaginative 
writer knows instinctively that a human being is of more 
value than even rabbits or silver spoons. He is more 
likely to indict the fundamental dishonesty of society than 
to give rein to a passion for sending petty criminals to gaol. 
On the other hand, he will hardly fall into the opposite 
error of becoming a sentimental pro-burglar. There are 
some people who apparently imagine that it is possible to 
be a burglar and yet to retain all the finer instincts of a 
gentleman—truthfulness, self-sacrifice and chivalry to 
women. We have no doubt that there are burglars capable 
of displaying all these virtues. But one could not depend 
on their displaying them. Burgling, like lying, gives virtue 
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an intermittent pulse, and makes spasmodic what ought to 
be regular. Hence, we are sure that Arséne Lupin was never 
half so admirable a character as his inventor believed him to 
be. We are not, however, disposed to deny burglars charm. 
We have never met a charming burglar, or even met anyone 
who had met one. But we have known more than one 
charming rascal who was guilty of worse things than burg- 
lary. Charm, unfortunately, is not necessarily a moral 
quality. It ranges in variety from the grace of the saints 
down to the cunning of men who run bucket-shops. Let us 
call it personal magnetism. A burglar may be personally 
magnetic, and, in defiance of Sir William Gilbert, he may 
even attract a silver churn. 

It is difficult to say how far the morality which forbids 
us to steal is innate. If one could imagine a thousand 
European children left to themselves and brought up 
without any training or prohibition, how many of them 
would refrain from theft or lying? It is natural enough for 
a small child who desires a thing to appropriate it and, 
having appropriated it, to tell a lie in order to escape the 
consequences. Gradually, even a world of children would 
come to an agreement to respect each other’s goods and 
would set up a code which would forbid stealing and lying, 
but they would probably have to experience the incon- 
veniences of general thieving before they arrived at this 
stage. Philosophers have long disputed the question 
whether our moral laws are simply the result of some such 
sense of social convenience, or whether they have their 
origin in a definite moral instinct. There is no reason to 
deny the influence either of the sense of social convenience 
or of the moral instinct. Human beings are naturally 
attracted by each other ; they grow fond of each other ; they 
wish well to each other. That is the basis of morality. 
Long before it has any sense of social convenience, the child 
is anxious to share what it possesses and to give pleasure to 
others. Often as it longs to take what is not its own, still 
more often does it long to give what is its own. Theft is 
merely the result of the over-development of the instinct of 
selfishness. That explains why it is possible for even an 
averagely good child to steal, before its character has been 
formed. Sir Edward Clarke in his reminiscences confesses 
that once in his childhood he stole a few shillings. And 
if an incipient Sir Edward Clarke could do this, there is 
obviously no need to be unduly alarmed by the delinquencies 
of children. There are few schoolboys, it is said, who would 
regard it as a crime to rob an orchard, and we once knew a 
quite charming schoolboy whe had no scruples about 
stealing sweetmeats from a confectioner’s counter. It is 
often alleged that ‘‘ penny dreadfuls”’ and cinemas are 
largely responsible for leading young boys into these wicked 
ways. Boys themselves often allege this, indeed, when they 
get into trouble. ‘‘ That is what comes of reading Sexton 
Blake,” said a boy in the police-court on Monday last, who 
was charged with having a burglar’s tools in his possession. 
We have not the good fortune to have read Sexton Blake, 
but we fancy that man is an acquisitive animal whose 
sympathy with the heroes of penny dreadfuls often precedes 
his reading of them. The way to prevent him from turning 
thief is not to rail futilely against penny dreadfuls but to 
bring about a state of society in which his creative and 
generous instincts will have free play. Were every man 
given a chance to lead a creative life there would be no 
thieves left, except the mentally deranged. But this 
involves a new order of society in which all men will have 
an equal chance from the beginning. Society can abolish 
thieves any day by the simple process of turning honest. 


OBSERVATIONS 


NTO the country I went to do some work for a change 
after the officialism which the war had imposed upon 

, me. In this case the country was a village of 1,200 
inhabitants on a main line out of London. At the beginning 
of the war the superior, truly patriotic people in the village 





had lamented that this village was less patriotic than 
surrounding villages. (The superior, truly patriotic ple 
in every village were saying just the same of their village.) 
Nevertheless, this village sent over twelve per cent. of its 
total inhabitants to the war even before conscription, and 
something like sixteen per cent. in all. And when I got back 
there a nice young woman stepped across the road to me and 
said: ‘‘ Excuse me speaking to you, sir, but we're getting 
up a tea for our returned prisoners.”” Among other things, 
rg tae that a man who was supposed to have perished in the 
hands of the Turks after Kut had arrived safely at his 
mother’s house. And a Battery which had enlivened the 
village for two years had vanished except for a score men. 
So that the war was really over in the village. An Asquithian 
standing as a champion of Labour had lost by a neck (owing 
to the overseas vote) in the Election to the Coalition can- 
didate. But nobody in the village seemed to be interested in 
politics. At any rate, not in national or international 
politics. As to the Kaiser’s head, indemnities, Britain for 
the British, and similar matters, I heard not a word, though 
German prisoners armed with dangerous agricultural 
weapons and quite unguarded were all over the place. Much 
less nonsense was talked in the village than in Chambers of 
Commerce about making Germany pay. A roadman said 
to me: “TI reckon her’s got to eat first.” 


* * * 


Local politics, however, which after all are the basis of 
national and international politics, did make a good second 
to the weather in topics of real discussion. The absence 
of frost took prime place, for without speedy frosts the land 
would never “ work.” Then the house-famine. Then 
demobilisation. Then the proposed memorial to the fallen. 
A public meeting was called to discuss the question of the 
memorial. The clergyman began the ae by stating 
his decision that the memorial must be associated exclusively 
with the Church of England. As a fact, the clergyman 
wanted a new organ, and he was filled up with the notion 
that a new organ was the only conceivable, proper, or prac- 
ticable memorial to the fallen. Whereupon a Noncon- 
formist arose in the meeting (there are several chapels in the 
village), and started off by asserting the arguability of the 
position that the memorial need not necessarily be associated 
exclusively with the Church of England. (The clergyman 
draws an average congregation of about twenty to his 
services.) Whereupon the clergyman beat the Noncon- 
formist down and asserted that he was out of order because 
he was trying to argue that which ex hypothesi was not 
arguable. ereupon the Nonconformists departed from 
the meeting, and it finished somewhat abruptly. Whatever 
er, it is fairly certain that the clergyman will not 
achieve his new organ. I suppose that the prevalence of 
clergymen similar to this clergyman is the origin of the 
term “The Church Militant.” Anyhow, the village was 
genuinely interested. And the tea to returned prisoners 
is going to be a considerable success. Later on, it is hoped, 
a tea will be offered to men returning from the British Army. 
But not yet! 

* * * 


Meanwhile, round about, “ shoots ” are going on. Hounds 
are killing or drawing blank. Estimates are being prepared 
for the refitting of yachts. The merits of rival designs for 
new motor-cars are being discussed. Dodges for enticing 

oung women into domestic service are being discussed . 

lans are being made for world-travel. The wines of the 
future, the price of season-tickets and of suits and millinery, 
the decline of the poetry-boom, the fullness of restaurants, 
the prospects for the theatre—these furnish topics of ani- 
mated conversation. And the necessity of a bathroom for 
each guest-room in the after-war house is frankly admitted . 
It is all most astonishing ; it is wildly funny, having regard 
to the fact that millions of people are starving in Europe 
and hundreds of millions are on the edge of starvation, and 
that anarchy is more infectious than influenza. Still, deep 
in every heart is doubtless the thought: ‘‘ I wonder what 
will happen?” For men and women in beautiful and 
spacious homes are not such bland lunatics as they may 
seem when they prattle of their historic ideals. 


* a * 


The Ministry of Information once occupied the Howard 
Hotel and Horrex’s Hotel in Norfolk Street. As soon as 
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the War Cabinet decided to liquidate it the Ministry was 
ushed out of the Howard and squeezed entire into Horrex’s. 
t has just been pushed out of Horrex’s in favour of the 
Ministry of Labour, and thrown across London into the 
eminently desirable residential district of Queen’s Gate. 
Now, those who by their innocent faith in daily papers 
imagine that the Ministry of Information has Mn 3 to 
function are misled. The smaller part of the Ministry is 
in substance and in fact being fiquidated. wound up, 
strangled, and definitely killed. The larger part has been 
taken under the control of the Foreign Office; and it is 
doing, or trying to do, a great deal of highly important 
and highly technical work. Proximity to Fleet Street, 
and the constant use of cables and wireless and of the 
Paris telephone are essential to the proper functioning of 
the work. And herein, no doubt, is the reason why the 
habitation of the Ministry has been shifted to Queen’s 
Gate! I anticipate some inter-departmental ructions, and 
still another moving of the Ministry very shortly—of course 
at the public expense. 
~ + * 


This interesting Ministry has passed through many 
vicissitudes, and no doubt it suffered in its earlier stages 
from purely political reactions which were not in the least 
obscure. But throughout its career its chief foe has been 
the profound disbelief of the British ruling class in 
propaganda. There is something Anglo-Indian in the very 
nature of the British ruling class, and the secret ambition 
of every department is to rule Britain and the world as 
the 1.C.S. rules India. Can you conceive the I.C.S. stooping 
to so low a device as propaganda? You cannot. Hating the 
vile notion of propaganda, each great department decided 
that if there had to be propaganda, then it would do its own 
Ne ar The Ministry of Munitions had its own. War 

avings had its own. Food had its own. The Admiralty 
had its own. The War Office had its own. Indeed, the 
War Office went so far as to forbid some of its officers even 
to enter the accursed precincts of the Ministry of Information . 
Only a few weeks before the Armistice did the Admiralty 
discover that co-operation with the Ministry of Information 
would be advantageous to the Admiralty. Lord Northcliffe 
alone managed to popularise the un-English trick of 
propaganda. He succeeded—in the popularisation—by 
the skilful employment of the word “ aeroplane.” The 
general public believes that Lord Northcliffe did a great 
work by means of aeroplanes and leaflets. Even the 
German public believes that, or affects to believe it, in 
order to save the prestige of the German armies. But I 
fancy that if his lordship were cross-examined he would 
cheerfully admit that the apparent success was due far 
more to coincidence than to the labours of the band of 
devoted conspirators whom he collected at Crewe House. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
AFFORESTATION 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMAN. 


S1r,—Your article on the above subject entitled ‘* A£25,000,000 
Job” contains so many mis-statements that I am compelled to 
correct them, and to ask that the same publicity may be given to 
my correction as was given to your article. 

1. You say that the resolution setting up the Interim Forest 
Authority was submitted to the House of Commons by the 
War Cabinet three days after the armistice, which was then 
far too busy to give the matter any attention. Thisis not agood point— 
the actual day on which the question eame before the House was 
largely a matter of chance—the War Cabinet had considered 
it several times very carefully during the preceding weeks and 
months. 

2. It was known to be contrary to the views of the Treasury. 
This is very much too sweeping. As a matter of fact I have the 
Treasury’s approval of the estimate in writing. Their repre- 
sentative on the Reconstruction Sub-Corumittee on which ad- 
mittedly the Cabinet’s decision was based signed the report, 
and agreed to the whole scheme of afforestation, appending a 
dissentient note only on a question of machinery. 

3. It is in diametrical opposition to the policy and desires of the 
three Ministries concerned. No; else surely the report would 
not have been signed without dissent of any sort or kind by the 


three officers in charge of forestry administration at these Minis- 
tries—the Boards of Agriculture for England and Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland. 

4. It is in flat disregard of the proposals of the Development 
Commission. No. The report was signed also without reserva- 
tion by the Chairman of the Development Commission. There 
is no proposal of the Commission that the authority are dis- 
regarding. On the contrary, we are fast giving practical shape 
to their intentions and pushing forward towards carrying them 
into practice. 

5. It is reported that the decision is that of Lord Curzon alone. So 
far from this being so it was the unanimous decision of the War 
Cabinet, after the matter had been very carefully investigated 
by a War Cabinet Committee, on which Lord Curzon and Mr, 
Barnes represented the War Cabinet, and at which the views 
were heard of the Secretaries for Scotland and Ireland, the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Agriculture, the Chairman of the Develop- 
ment Commission and all the parties or persons principally 
interested. 

6. The decision was at the instance of a Committee which a few 
forestry enthusiasts among the Scottish landed geniry had gol 
appointed. This refers to the Reconstruction Sub-Committee 
on Forestry, which was appointed by Mr. Asquith thus: The 
Reconstruction Committee on its appointment referred the two 
subjects of Agriculture and Forestry to the Board of Agriculture. 
The President of the Board, Lord Selborne, advised the appoint- 
ment of Sub-Committees on both subjects, taking the Chairman- 
ship of the Agriculture Sub-Committee himself and asking me, 
then his Parliamentary Secretary, to be Chairman of that on 
Forestry. The only connection with the matter which the 
Scottish landed gentry had was that I advised that two of them 
out of thirteen members should be appointed on the Committee. 
I think that the recommendation was justified, for they have 
both since then done splendid work for the nation in the war, 
one in charge of timber supplies in France, and the other in 
Scotland. 

7. You call the action of the Government hasty. I think I 
have seen in your columns the reproach against them that they 
have been slow in maturing their reconstruction schemes. The 
facts are that after a twenty-year history of abortive Com- 
mittees and Commissions the Reconstruction Sub-Committee 
was appointed in July, 1916, and reported in May, 1917. The 
main Cabinet decision was not given until July, 1918, and even 
now this new authority has no power to hold an acre of land for 
afforestation. 

8. You complain that the scheme is vitiated by the proposed 
divorce of afforestation from agriculture. No such divorce is 
proposed. It is proposed that forestry, in place of being as 
hitherto subservient to the three Departments of Agriculture, 
should be under the charge of a body definitely responsible for 
that subject alone, but working in the closest touch with the 
bodies responsible for agriculture. Experience has shown in this 
and every other country that without this degree of independence 
forestry will make no progress, and that public money will be 
frittered away and efficiency sacrificed. If you will seriously 
consider research and experiment, the training of officers, their 
interchange and promotion, timber utilisation, rating taxation 
and railway rates on timber, woodland industries, you will find 
jt impossible to justify a tripartite as against a single control. 

9. You make it a reproach to the scheme that no account has 
been taken of the fact that any large estate acquired for forestry 
must be partly composed of land used more profitably for agri- 
culture. This was realised and discussed in the Committee's 
Report. But we went further and showed that there are large 
areas on which it is now almost impossible to establish economic 
small holdings, and that there the work offered by forestry will 
make all the difference between economic and uneconomic land 
settlement. All this must, of course, be most carefully worked 
out with the Departments of Agriculture concerned. 

10. You say that the scheme, though costing £25,000,000 
(£15,000,000 was the Committee’s figure), will make little con- 
tribution to demobilisation. It is not meant to, but to grow 
timber. I cannot over-emphasise this point. The authority 
is not set up for purposes of land settlement but for timber 
production. The expenditure on the areas to be acquired by 
the State, calculated at half the total area afforested, will produce 
about £175,000,000 worth of timber, that is,it will be recoverable 
and more. For lack of any expenditure on forestry in the past, 
we lost in the first two years of the war £37,000,000 which was 
irrecoverable. The United Kingdom was before the war the 
worst timbered of civilised countries, except Portugal, and was 
rapidly getting worse still. Surely some organised State effort 
is desirable to remedy this. 

It would take up too much of your space to discuss the contro- 
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versial points raised in your article. As regards the representa- 
tion of landowners on the Interim Authority, it is, however, 
only bare justice to state (1) that 97 per cent. of the woods in 
this country belong to private owners and were created at their 
expense ; (2) that these privately owned woods were of quite 
incalculable value in bringing the war to a successful conclusion ; 
(3) that since landowners are to be called upon to provide land 
for afforestation and to risk their money on private or joint 
schemes, it appears not unreasonable that they should have some 
representation ; (4) that the four landowners selected have a 
practical experience of forest management on a large scale such 
as is possessed by no public servant except a very few who are 
being associated with the authority in this work ; (5) that it will 
lie with the Treasury or, in the case of compulsory acquisition, 
with an external authority to approve the terms on which land 
is acquired ; (6) that when by the passing of legislation the power 
to acquire land is given and problems of settlement begin to arise, 
it will, no doubt, as you say, be most desirable to place upon the 
authority someone having direct personal knowledge of problems 
of settlement. If you can then assist by suggesting names of 
actual settlers so qualified, no one will be more pleased than, 
yours, etc., F. D. AcLanD 
(Chairman Interim Forest Authority). 

P.S.—On the difficult question of Ministerial responsibility 
I think that probably the best solution might be to put both 
agriculture and forestry under a central Ministry of Supply, as 
recommended in the Haldane report. 

Interim Forest Authority, 1 Whitehall, S.W. 1. 

January 23rd. 

[We received this letter as we were going to press, and shall 

comment on it in our editorial notes next week.— Eb. N.S.] 


WORKERS FOR THE EAST-END 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMan. 

Stmr,—The East-end of London has played a great part in 
the war. By its munition, chemical, ship-repairing and tailoring 
works it provided material requisites, while in the earliest days 
of recruiting its sons enrolled in their thousands. Some of them 
will never return. Amongst the fallen are many who, had they 
lived, would have given their time and thought to making this 
part of London a better and happier place for future generations. 
For their sakes and for this work we appeal for the help of men 
and women of goodwill. 

Wide schemes of reform are afoot, but they are ineffective 
without the personal care and effort which see that each indi- 
vidual has the fullest benefit from the new opportunities they 
offer. Social workers have been desperately scarce in the East- 
end during the four years of war, and there is now an urgent 
need of all forms of voluntary help and a greater prospect than 
ever of useful activity. 

A committee has been formed to receive offers of voluntary 
work in the boroughs of Stepney and Poplar, and to place helpers 
where their services are most needed and in the kind of work 
they want todo. We have no space to give detailed descriptions 
of the work required, which includes Infant Welfare, Aid for 
Invalid Children, Care Committee, Juvenile Employment, War 
Pensions, and all forms of work amongst boys and girls. The 
committee is also prepared to give information as to the Settle- 
ments where residence can be obtained if desired. Those wishing 
to offer help for the whole or any part of the week or requiring 
further information should apply, by letter first, to Miss H. W. 
Jevons, at Toynbee Hall, Commercial Street, E. 1.—Yours, etc., 

H. L. STepney, KNUTSFORD. 
J. H. Hertz. Witt CROOKS. 
T. T. Canon Rive. JOHN TENNANT. 
BENJAMIN GREGORY. ELDRED HITCHCOCK. 
Toynbee Hall, E. 1. 
January 18th. 


PROPHYLACTICS 
To the Editor of Tae New SraTesMan. 


Sirn,—With reference to the statements in your issue of 
January llth, concerning the recent correspondence in the 
Times, we should like to point out that our difference with the 
exponents of prophylactic outfits is certainly not based on the 
assumption that men and women can be kept virtuous by fear 
of disease, 

The arguments from the public health point of view in favour 
of preventive treatment rather than the issue of prophylactic 
packets are overwhelmingly strong. Ample evidence of the 
— sans of the former, as opposed to the latter, process 

available. 


The whole question is not one which is concerned with the 





suppression of information regarding the diseases and their 
treatment, but the best means of bringing the largest numbers of 
people into contact with those administrative measures that have 
proved most effective.—Yours, etc., 

S. Gorro, General Secretary, N.C.C.V.D. 

81 Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row,W.C. 1. 

January 22nd. 

[We have also received a communication pointing out that 
the N.C.C.V.D. is advocating the institution of compulsory 
notification by L.G.B. departmental order. The matter is 
surely too important to be dealt with save by legislation.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


MISLEADING LABELS 


To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Naturally your reviewer, like several other reviewers, 
animadverts upon the publishers’ official description of my novel 
The Roll Call, printed on the “ jacket” thereof. By an unhappy 
accident this description was not submitted to me for approval. 
Indeed, I knew nothing about it. Any assumptions made in 
order to explain the description in terms of the novelist’s secret 
intentions are therefore, I regret to say, entirely vain.—Y ours, etc., 

Comarques, Thorpe-le-Soken. ARNOLD BENNETT. 

January 20th. 


AUTHOR-ARTISTS 
To the Editor of Tum New STaTEesMAN. 

Srr,—In his interesting article on “ Author-Artists,”’ in the 
current number of THe New Statesman, Mr. Laurence Binyon 
omits to mention the names of two artist-authors which come to 
my mind as most noticeably combining the two Arts. One is 
the American illustrator, Howard Pyle (1853-1911), who pub- 
lished about twenty volumes of stories besides many magazine 
articles, and whose writings alone would have brought him fame 
had he never touched a brush. The other is the English landscape 
painter, F. W. Hayes, who died last year, and who wrote some of 
the best historical novels of recent years, besides being (according 
to the obituary notices) a dramatist and author of works on 
social reform.—Yours, etc., 

79 Linden Gardens, W. 2. 

January 21st. 


G. RAVENSCOURT. 


Miscellany 
SWEET BODEMENTS 
i ee about the future, which are a comparatively 


recent development in imaginative literature, are 

probably the descendants of the old Utopia. 
Formerly, a writer who desired to encourage his fellows 
by picturing ideal life or mock them by exaggerating or 
inverting their peculiarities, needed only to be blown from 
his course by a storm which lasted six days and six nights 
and carried away the instruments of navigation. It was 
then easy to sight an unknown island, whose natives prac- 
tised community of goods or propagation by fissure or 
whatever the writer might urge as a remedy for the evils of 
civilisation. This was still possible late in the nineteenth 
century, when Hertzka made his Reise nach Freiland and 
Higgins crossed the ranges into Erewhon. But geographical 
discovery, which some persons erroneously believe to have 
taken romance from the earth, did close this avenue of 
invention to the romancer. The last Utopia of note was 
that of Mr. Wells; and here the author had to confess that 
he could not be satisfied with an island so small as not to 
have been noticed or a narrow country behind an unspecified 
mountain-range. Nothing less than a world was enough, 
and accordingly he invented a world. 

But this device has not been copied. The imaginative 
writer is often curiously bound by matters of fact. He 
can invent a small island or a tribe of talking monkeys 
hidden in Africa, but commonly he shirks imagining an 
island in the Pacific large enough to hold a highly-developed 
community. This is because he knows too well that there 
is no such thing, and perhaps the doubt whether life exists 
elsewhere or the difficulty of removing his characters from 
the earth prevents him from following Mr. Wells’s example. 
He is consequently thrown forward into the future. There 
must be, after all, a future of some sort, and relying on this 
indubitable truth, many novelists have disported themselves 
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therein during the last twenty or thirty years. The collec- 
tion and examination of their works, and the comparison 
of their ideas, make an agreeable side-issue in literature 
which, so far as I know, has not been explored by any 
amateur of such curiosities. 

It offers a huge field to collector and student. My own 
collection, mental and tangible, is large, but it cannot 
include half the existing specimens. Many which I have 
seen—some of them books by cranks, worthless as literature 
or speculation, yet perhaps to the collector the most interest- 
ing of all—tie still where I happened to read them, before the 
fancy for such a collection took me. In some cases, I have 
forgotten both author and title, and only tantalising scraps 
of detail still remind of books which are now hard to 
trace. Fortunately, I do not intend making an exhaustive 
study of the subject, but I recommend it to anyone seeking 
a theme for an academic essay, in which he may agreeably 
combine literature, sociological speculation, and the psy- 
chology of the mildly insane. He will find all that and more 
in any adequate collection of these books, and I shall be 
happy to give him any assistance I can, wishing, as one so 
often does, to read a treatise I lack the industry to write. 

The second difficulty which meets the student when he 
has roughly surveyed the field of inquiry is that of defini- 
tion. This seems at first sight easier than it is in reality. 
I have before me now a recent publication, The Apostle of 
the Cylinder, by Mr. Victor Rousseau (Hodder and Stoughton, 
6s. net), which corresponds well to the vague conceptions 
suggested by the term “a novel about the future.” The 
hero is shut into a cylinder designed to preserve him in 
suspended animation, as biologists actually can preserve 
fragments of living tissue. He returns to life in 2014, in 
a world which, shattered by successive revolutions, has 
organised itself scientifically and divided its population into 
a small ruling class of “ normals” and various grades of 
“* defectives,’’ whose matings are strictly regulated. The 
purpose of the book is mainly satirical, but it contains much 
good incidental detail, as in the discovery of two new colours 
in the spectrum, “ mull, below red, and glow, above violet.” 
The satirical intention is in strict relation with reality. 
One might not believe in the evolution of a State in which 
the population was classified by cranial measurements 
and reaction tests and had its activities restricted accord- 
ingly. But, soon after reading this book, I read also a 
report of an address delivered before the Royal Medical 
Society by Dr. J. G. Adami, who is a distinguished man, 
but who appears to be (if I may use the term without 
offence) a typical defective of a type not yet recognised by 
his colleagues. He is defective, that is to say, in humour, 
common sense and humanity ; for on this occasion he ad- 
vocated the retention of compulsory medical grading after 
the war on the ground that women would tend to “ mate” 
(he might, in the circumstances, have used a nakeder phrase) 
only with the higher grades. Since there really are men 
whose minds function in this way, Mr. Rousseau’s inventions 
cannot be dismissed as mere fantasy. His parody of scien- 
tific “‘ thinking” is excellent, if rather bitter, fooling. In 
this book the broken world clings to science as its shield 
against disaster, and science rapidly assumes a pontifical 
place : 

World councils of scientists laid down the dogmas of universal 
knowledge in the Vienna Creed, which was adopted without dis- 
sentients, after those who objected had been put to death. The 
famous quarrel whether Force is of the same substance as Matter, 
or a like substance, was decided here. The Sames conquered the 
Similars, by virtue of a proclamation from Boss Rose. 


Later on, a version of the Vienna Creed is given: 


I believe in Science Supreme, and Force and Matter, coexistent 
and consubstantial, according to the Vienna Creed, and in the Boss, 
the Keeper of Knowledge. That man dies as the beast dies. And 
that we are immortal in the germ-plasm, through our descendants. 
I believe in Darwin, Haeckel and Wells, who brought us to enlighten- 
mam. «© 


This is all well invented, and the climax, in which science is 


overthrown by the resurgent forces of humanity, relieves the 
mind and gladdens the heart. 

I have described Mr. Rousseau’s book at length, not only 
because it is good, but also because it is a specimen about 
which there can be no doubt. But it is not always so 
easy to decide whether any given story is admissible. A 
book in which the action is dated later than the year of 
writing is not necessarily eligible. We need not concern 
ourselves, for example, with political novels which begin 
in 1920 in order to make easy the introduction of an 
imaginary Prime Minister, nor are we concerned with 
Jules Verne’s submarine, which did not greatly affect the rest 
of the world. But there are innumerable border-line cases 
which seriously perplex me. I am not sure whether Mr. 
Wells’s Food of the Gods is to be classified as a single fantastic 
incident or not. There is one book, prophesying the union 
of the Churches, which I treasure, but which causes me grave 
doubts. (I like it chiefly because of a Catholic priest in it, 
who finds one of his flock reading a book which is on the 
Index, and tells her that he will “‘ have to speak to the Holy 
Father about excommunicating her.”) Perhaps the desired 
phenomenon may be defined as a novel, the action of which 
takes place at some date later than the present, and which 
reveals the social order substantially changed, either by 
evolution or by a single catastrophe. 

This leaves us a wide range, in which many curious facts 
appear. One interesting point is that the nearer the 
prophet gets to the end of the race or the world, the more 
poetical he becomes. Mr. Wells’s Time Machine, which 
ventures into remote futurity, is much more a product of 
the imagination than his ingenious The Sleeper Wakes, which 
goes only a paltry couple of centuries. It is true that his 
“time traveller” finds many thousands of years hence a 
definite comment on our own social order in the feeble, 
pretty, childish descendants of the privileged classes who 
dwell above ground and are preyed on by the ferocious, 
though etiolated, Morlocks, the descendants of our prole- 
tariat, who dwell underground and eat the flesh of their 
late masters. But even this episode is poetically described ; 
and the next, when the traveller goes further and arrives on 
the grey beach of a desolate ocean and sees large crabs 
crawling about in the cold air, under a failing sun, has a 
real imaginative quality. Flecker’s Last Generation shows 
the ultimate survivors of a voluntarily sterilised generation, 
huddling together in a dismantled world and watching the 
invasion of grey apes, who, even as the last men observe 
them, discover the art of making fire. This is a conception 
worthy of the poet who formed it. In The Purple Cloud, 
Mr. M. P. Shiel describes the extinction of the race, save for 
an explorer who happily chanced to be at the North Pole 
and a Turkish girl-baby walled up in a cellar, by a poison- 
cloud of voleanic origin. Mr. Shiel’s book, which appeared 
many years ago in a magazine, and was promptly forgotten, 
is one of the best of its kind extant, and will bear examina- 
tion apart from its kind, for it rises with its wealth of 
imagery and fantastic passion to the level of its extraordinary 
theme. There is also a French book by M. Rosny, which is 
at least original if its details are rather too mechanically 
invented. Here the earth has become a desert (in complete 
contradiction of the latest geological theories), and the few 
survivors of mankind live in oases round the last springs, 
which are at the mercy of seismic disturbances and vanish 
one by one. But a new form of life has appeared, a race 
which the author calls les ferro-magnétaux, which I visualise 
(they are not very clearly described) as a kind of animated 
rust, a sort of metallic alternative to protoplasm. They 
are the race of the future, and they devour (by absorbing 
the blood in an obscure and unconvincing manner) humans 
who are so unwary as to sleep in the desert. When the last 
man finds that no water is left and that death is inevitable, 
he goes into the desert and offers himself as prey in order 
that his life may pass into that of the new race. This is a 
fine gesture, but the whole book is rather arid and devoid 
of poetry. The most poetic of all this class is, of course, 
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Mr. W. H. Hudson’s lovely Crystal Age, an age in which 
mankind dwells in a few widely separated patriarchal 
households, beautiful and long-lived, simple, infinitely 
wise, and in constant communion with the earth. But this 
is so far out of relation with anything that could reasonably 
be prophesied that it is rather, perhaps, a fairy-tale than 
a book about the future—one step further from reality than 
Morris’s real ‘earthly paradise.” It is like News from 
Nowhere, a story from which one rises with the gloom of 
daily life momentarily deepened. 

What one might call the “ middle future ” is, of course, 
the happy hunting-ground of the crank, who imagines the 
most marvellous and the most diverting mechanical im- 
provements. In one book, the memory of which I cherish, 
though not, alas, the memory of its title or its author, the 
hero is a great scientist, who, having produced a human 
being by chemical processes, announces his intention of 
thus largely increasing the output, and is astonished (the 
author sympathetically astonished and hurt with him) 
when his reactionary fellow-citizens look on the project with 
disfavour. But all, mad or sane, are, curiously, almost 
unanimous in the opinion that applied science will continue 
in the future at its present rate of progress. This is not 
questioned by Mr. Wells (save in one instance) or Mr. 
Rousseau or Monsignor Benson in his two pictures of an 
Atheist and a Catholic future. (You pay your six shillings 
and have the opportunity of finding each alternative equally 
uninviting.) Certain items of “ progress ””—for example, 
moving pavements, gramophone newspapers, and legalised 
and organised suicide (sometimes called euthanasy)—fre- 
quently occur, and development on such lines, for good or 
evil, appears to be the common anticipation. Yet, I suppose, 
the reverse is at least possible. It is sketched in Mr. Wells’s 
War in the Air, where the ravages of battle leave the whole 
world keeping pigs, without its heritage of science; but the 
description is not carried far enough. Much the same state 
is reached in Jack London’s The Scarlet Plague, but here the 
population is reduced to, I think, one in thirty millions, 
and this should perhaps be classed as an “end of the race 
book ” rather than as a vision of the middle future. Richard 
Jefferies did it more elaborately in After London by means of 
an obscure astronomical disaster which considerably altered 
the configuration of the earth; but, save for a few good 
passages in which he described wild nature resuming its su- 
premacy over the garden-like English countryside, and an 
extraordinarily vivid picture of London deserted and become 
a pestilential swamp, he plunged the world so deep into a new 
Dark Age that he might just as well have been writing about 
the original Dark Ages. His characters were feudal barons, 
who fought one another with bows and arrows, catapults 
and battering-rams ; and except that they smoked cigars, 
grown in Devonshire, it is hard to see how they differ from 
their prototypes. What I should like to see is a book 
showing our present civilisation sinking gradually into decay, 
not hurried there by some single cataclysm, but rather falling 
nation by nation to the state of the less satisfactory South 
American Republics and below it, from causes as much or as 
little explicable as those that withdrew genius from Athens, 
undermined the Roman Empire, and stopped the spirit of 
Gothic in medieval Europe. I can conceive several chains 
of events which might lead—plausibly enough at least for 
a novel—to such a result; for example, a balance between 
capital and labour, each determined to subdue the other, 
and neither quite strong enough to manage it. It is arguable 
that our science is too permanently secured in books ever 
to be quite lost, though, as Mr. Belloc has pointed out, 
there must have been a great wealth of Roman technical 
literature which has utterly disappeared. But this possi- 
bility is not strong enough to stand in the way of writing 
such a novel; and, if some ingenious author would give six 
months or so of his time to it, I should have a notable piece 
to add to my collection. It is, in fact, one of the books 
which I should dearly like to see someone else write—but 
which I am damned if I write myself. 


Epwarp SHANKS. 





FLAME AND SNOW 


The bare branches rose against the grey sky. 
Under them, newly fallen, snow shone to the eye. 


Up the hill-slope, over the brow it shone, 
Spreading an immaterial beauty to tread upon. 


In the elbow of black boughs it clung, nested white, 
And smooth below it slept in the solitude of its light. 


It was deep to the knee in the hollow ; there in a stump 
of wood 

I struck my bill-hook, warm to the fingers’ blood, and 
stood, 


Pausing, and breathed and listened: all the air 
around 
Was filled with busy strokes and ringing of clean 


sound, 


And now and again a crack and a slow rending, to tell 
When a tree heavily tottered and swift with a crash 
fell. 


I smelt the woody smell of smoke from the fire, now 
Beginning to spurt from frayed bracken and _ torn 


bough 


In the lee of a drift, fed from our long morning toil 
And sending smart to the eyes the smoke in a blue coil. 


I lopped the twigs from a fresh-cut pole and tossed it 
aside 

To the stakes heaped beyond me, and made a plunging 
stride, 


And gathered twines of bramble and dead hazel sticks 
And a faggot of twisted thorn with snow lumped in the 
pricks. 


And piled the smoulder high. Soon a blaze tore 
Up through hissing boughs and shrivelling leaves, from 
a core 


Of quivering crimson; soon the heat burst and 
revelled, 


And apparitions of little airy flames dishevelled 


Gleamed and vanished, a lost flight as if elfin wings, 
Trembling aloft to the wild music that Fire sings 


Dancing alive from nothing, lovely and mad. And 
still 
The snow, pale as a dream, slept on the old hill, 
Softly fallen and strange. Which made me more to 
glow, 
Beauty of young flames, or wonder of young snow ? 
LAURENCE BINyYON, 


GERMAN LITERARY CHRONICLE: 


1914-1918 

UST before the war—how remote it seems !—Mr. 
J Martin Secker was publishing a complete English 
edition of the plays of Gerhart Hauptmann. Someone 

in Germany was returning the compliment by issuing a 
complete German edition of the plays of Bernard Shaw. 
These two instances are a proof of the fact that there was 
previous to August, 1914, more literary exchange between 
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England and Germany than a good many of us would now 
care to admit. Modern English literature in the original was, 
of course, chiefly through Tauchnitz, much better known 
in Germany than German literature here—rightly so ; 
but we managed, thanks to the enterprise of translators, 
publishers and play-producers like Mr. Granville Barker 
and the Stage Society, to know a good deal about contem- 
porary German poetry, drama and novels. We need not now 
be ashamed—have we not enjoyed Wagner more during the 
war than ever before ?—of having seen plays by Schnitzler, 
Sudermann and Bahr, of having admired the poems of 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal and Stefan George. 

And if this be so, the question will naturally occur to us 
as to what is the present position of German literature 
after the past four years. Has it shown any exceptional 
activity ? Have new literary geniuses arisen ? What is the 
prospect before German literary art in this culminating 
humiliation and distraction ? 

We shall find that certain leading writers—one or two of 
them familiar to us at least by name, one certainly by the 
notoriety of his works—have disappeared. Christian Morgen- 
stern, the delightful fantastic poet and satirist; John Henry 
Mackay, the Anarchist poet and exponent of Max Stirner, 
author of The Ego and his Own; Gustav Falke, the poet; 
Peter Rosegger, the well-known Austrian novelist; Maria 
von Ebner Eschenbach, the Austrian poetess; Hedwig 
Lachmann, a leading woman-poet of Swabia and the South; 
Max Dauthendey and Frank Wedekind—all these have 
died. The last two probably leave the largest gaps from 
the point of view of the history of contemporary German 
literature. Of Wedekind nothing need be said—Mr. Ashley 
Dukes having said most of the essential things in his book, 
Modern Dramatists, which was published in 1911—beyond 
these two facts, first, that he, even he, was drawn into the 
stream of German super-patriotism at the beginning of the 
war and wrote dramatic dialogues, never produced, I 
believe, based on incidents in Bismarck’s career ; secondly, 
that an autobiography by him is announced, which should 
be one of the most interesting volumes of literary con- 
fessions issued for many years. Max Dauthendey, though 
probably of greater significance, is far less known here. 
He was in the East Indies when war broke out, and, failing 
in his attempts to reach Germany, went to Java, where 
he died at the beginning of September last. He was a 
poet in the style of Whitman—at least this is true of the 
works of his maturity—and one of his volumes, Die gefliigelte 
Erde (The Winged Earth), contains some of the best lyrics 
in contemporary German poetry. 

Of the older poets and dramatists who remain there is 
not very much to record. Practically all of them, in- 
cluding, as we have seen, even such rebellious people as 
Wedekind, were swept along with the flood of Jingoism 
which overwhelmed Germany during the first eighteen 
months of the war. Some of them signed the notorious 
“Es ist nicht wahr” manifesto; some of them engaged 
in furious propagandist controversy ; Ernst Lissauer set 
a fashion by writing a particularly good commination lyric 
called The Hymn of Hate, which we seem to have forgotten ; 
and all of them—Hauptmann, Sudermann, Dehmel, Rainer 
Maria Rilke, Ernst Hardt, Ludwig Thoma, Arno Holz— 
thought they would serve their country by writing poems 
for the most part commonplace and stuffed with cliché 
rhymes and phrases about heroes, victory, the sword, 
“ perfidious Albion, ‘ Gut” and “ Blut,” “ Krieg” and 
“ Sieg,” ““ Morgenrot ” and “ To(d)t.” 

Later, when the war-fever was lessening, some of the 
writers named wrote works of greater consequence to the 
impartial historian. Dehmel has written a realist drama, 
for example, the Menschenfreunde (The Friends of 


Humanity); Hauptmann has written a novel, Die Ketzer von 
Soana (The Heretics of Soana), a story in the style of his 
novel Atlantis, of which an English translation was issued 
in 1913, and a long dramatic poem, based on a story by 
Selma Lagerléf, Winterballade, which is quite worth reading ; 


Sudermann has published a volume of plays, Die entgétterte 
Welt (The Godless World),* showing how degenerate the 
world was before the war. Of the activities of the other 
poets and dramatists of standing it should be recorded 
that the leading woman-poet, Else Lasker-Schiiler, has 
issued her Collected Poems; Schnitzler a comedy of the 
newspaper world, Flink und Fliederqusch ; Stefan Zweig, 
the critic and translator of Bernard Shaw and Verhaeren, 
a tragedy entitled Jeremias; Hermann Bahr, a Catholic 
novel called Himmelfahrt (Ascension) and a similar religious 
play entitled Die Stimme (The Voice); and Stefan Georg, 
who throughout the war has stood apart from the war 
lyrists and has been much condemned for doing so, a hundred 
or so new lyrics. 

The ebbing of the Jingo flood seems to have left George 
with a much increased reputation and influence. His 
well-known poetry review, Bldtter fiir die Kunst, written 
now mainly by himself, has appeared occasionally during 
the war. Most of the other literary reviews of importance 
seem to have continued regularly—the Neue Rundschau, 
originally organ of the famous “Freie Biihne,” where 
Hauptmann with other important dramatists began his 
career; the Literarische Echo; the Weissen Blatter, edited by 
the Alsatian poet, René Schickelé—not very favourably 
regarded by the Jingoes—the Sturm, organ of the Expres- 
sionists, artists and poets; and the Aktion, organ of a now 
well-established group of young lyric poets, chief among 
whom stands Wilhelm Klemm. Wilhelm Herzog’s literary 
and critical review, Das Forum, was suspended by the 
authorities for some time, but was allowed to reappear 
shortly before the recent changes in Germany. 

There are three main characteristics of the German 
literature being produced by the younger men which should 
be noted. The first is a growing aversion from realism or 
naturalism, in part due, no doubt, to the increased influence 
of Georg to which reference has been made; Hélderlin, 
in many respects Georg’s master, also seems to be inspiring 
much contemporary poetry. Secondly, one will note the 
preference of the younger poets for the dramatic form. 
And in this connection we must chronicle the foundation 
in Berlin, some months ago, of the society ‘‘ Junges Deutsch- 
land,” under the presidency of Max Reinhardt, with the 
object of producing the works of the younger serious drama- 
tists. Chief among these are Reinhard Goering—his non- 
patriotic Jutland battle play, Seeschlacht (Sea-fight), 
the action of which takes place in the turret of a German 
cruiser, produced a painful impression when it was pre- 
sented; Wilhelm MHasenclever, author of a remarkable 
neo-classical play, Antigone; Reinhard Sorge, one of Georg’s 
most promising disciples until he fell on the Somme; Franz 
Werfel, a poet of the Whitmanian school: and Fritz von 
Unruh, an Uhlan early in the war, whose war tragedy, 
Ein Geschlecht (A Race), a critic called “a self-conquest 
over militarism.” The phrase might broadly be applied 
to the activities of most of the school; they represent the 
reaction—not too self-conscious to be programmatic—against 
the literary Jingoism of their elders. 

Finally, in this hurried sketch we must note the emergence 
of the German-Swiss poets and dramatists. One name, also 
of a dramatist, is being acclaimed as that of a young man of 
great literary promise—Max Pulver, of whom, as of the new 
individual German-Swiss literary school, much might be 
said. 

On the future of German literature as a whole it is im- 
possible to prophesy. Political events and the exhaustion 
of the German people may hamper artistic achievement ; 
on the other hand, the removal of a blighting political 
system may lead to a revival. The latter seems to be the 
greater probability. If this be so, and 4 time of great artistic 
inspiration be in store for the Germans, it will still find a 
number of young poets and dramatists ready to carry on— 
it may be surpass—the work of the years before the war. 

Atec W. G. RanDALL. 


“* This was reviewed in Taz New Statesman for August 12th, 1916. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


G's years ago I wrote here—it is pathetic to 
think that nobody but I will now remember it— 
K about the reflection in literature of the public 
attitude toward drink. I pointed out, or at least argued, 
that the old natural way of celebrating the virtues and 
graces of wine and beer had disappeared, and that in this 
age, when many people think badly of you if they see you 
going into an inn, the authors of drinking songs write self- 
consciously and often sullenly, with defiance for the watching 
Puritans who think that drink is poison and contempt for 
the bloodless persons who fill themselves with barley- 
water. Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton, when they sing of 
beer, are thinking not so much of beer as of the enemies 
of beer; they utter not a contented hymn of praise but a 
challenge. They denounce “ beverages” as heretical ; 
they pillory the dyspeptic millionaire who commits all the 
heinous sins but drinks lemonade; they ask whether the 
grocer has ever been known to “crack a bottle of fish 
sauce or stand a man a cheese,” and they paint gloomily 
a world fast being overshadowed by the Moslem doctrine. 
We have gone farther than that now, farther than 
any place our ancestors dreamed of. Coleridge called 
Swift “anima Rabelaisii habitans in sicco,” the soul of 
Rabelais dwelling in a dry place; but the America of 
to-morrow would be a drier place for the soul of Rabelais 
than the body of any Swift. Canada also is “ involved.” 
From Baffin’s Bay to the Rio Grande there will be (since we 
are mentioning Coleridge) ‘‘ water, water, everywhere, and 
not a drop to drink.” A year hence some ululating bard in a 
New York garret may be writing a farewell ode to the 
Last Cocktail. 


* * m 


Let others, the sociologists and the doctors, dispute 
about the general effects of alcohol. Personally I trust 
that they will differ, for when doctors disagree honest men 
come by theirown. But the effects of drink upon efficiency 
and the kidneys, production and the peritoneum are not 
for me to discuss; I can only concern myself with the 
“evidential value’ to be derived from literature. I am 
not thinking of the fact that a great deal of good literature 
has been produced—it is unscientific to blink the fact— 
under the influence of alcohol as under the influence of 
other drinks and drugs. Byron wrote some of his best work 
on gin and water, Coleridge on opium, and a modern of 
my acquaintance on strong cold tea, which he finds (taken 
seldom) clarifies his mind, excites his imagination and 
doubles his energy. Those are facts; but the worst poison 
in the world might stimulate a man for a time, and facts on 
both sides have to be taken into account. Nor am I con- 
tending that so much good work has been done by drinkers 
and about drink that drink is demonstrably good. What I 
am thinking about is the internal evidence that alcoholic 
literature affords as to the defects and merits of drink and 
the qualities of various sorts of drink. 


% ~ * 


Let us take the second question first : I don’t know why, 
but it is the custom if you wish to appear a really serious 
arguer, like the men who write for the monthly reviews. 
He who surveys the literature of drink will find, I think, that 
certain drinks are glorified as boons to mankind, and that 
certain others are strangely ignored. Wine has been 
panegyrised in all climes and ages that have known it; the 





same can be said of beer. Brandy and rum come a long way 
after ; but they do appeal to writers of the more vociferous 
and piratical kind of literature. Whisky, however, and 
gin have never (outside the facetious writers of music-hall 
songs) had their celebrants. You cannot imagine a man 
beginning with “ Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne,” and 
(quite apart from the exigencies of rhyme) going on to 
belaud the jovial qualities of whisky; or a version of the 
old chorus which should run : 
Back and side go bare, go bare, 
Both feet and hands go cold ; 
But, belly, God send thee good gin enough— 
Whether it be new or old. 

It may be that in Gaelic, for they have had this native 
liquor long in the Celtic countries, there is a song in praise 
of whisky, but in English (though a large majority of our 
modern writers have probably drunk it daily) no praise of 
whisky, beyond the advertisement columns, exists. Whisky- 
drinking may or may not be a vice; but we may deduce 
from our literature that it is no better than a habit ; nobody 
has apotheosised the drink, and popular myth has not 
produced the spirituous equivalent of Dionysus or John 
Barleycorn. We may therefore, as students of literature, 
offer confirmation for the view that there is a distinction 
between spirits and other alcoholic drinks, and that that 
distinction has been instinctively made by generations of 
men who never knew that they were making it. 


* a * 


And on the other point I think that, whether or not the 
outcome of the Arferican enterprise will be a Teetotal 
World, and whether or not it ought to be a Teetotal World, 
those are at least wrong who contend—as most prohibition 
enthusiasts do—that “alcohol” is on precisely the same 
plane as noxious drugs. If this were so we should certainly 
find that, other things being equal, drinkers who have 
written about their drinking would have assumed the same 
attitude as druggers who have written about their drugging. 
But they never have. De Quincey wrote a panegyrie of 
opium, but what he panegyrised he confessed to have been 
a subtle and delusive witch from whose snares he had 
with long and agonising effort torn himself; Baudelaire 
and his circle sang of haschisch, but only as the mother of 
illusions which hid a too horrible world and wore away a 
too tedious life. Inebriates exist; but the vast majority 
of drinkers are and have been moderate drinkers ; and what- 
ever the analysts and the timers of motions and reactions 
may say, it is indisputable that you may have to look a long 
way for confessions on these authors’ parts that their 
potations have been mentally or physically bad for them. 
As a fact, the writers of drinking songs do not talk about 
the fascinating snares of beer or the ruinous charms of 
wine; they treat them, almost invariably, as natural 
things, amongst God’s most welcome gifts to man. And as 
a fact the “ victims ” of drugs never dream of saluting their 
drugs with addresses like : 

Opium, opium, glorious opium, 
What should we do without opium ? 


Or: 
Come, chemist, fill the silver box 
With morphia or with ether. 


People may get excited, but they do not get genially 
rollicking, on veronal, haschisch and heroin; and they 


certainly do not sit down and write jolly songs about them 
on the morning after. We may, therefore, take the evidence 
of literature, as far as it goes, as justification for a request 
to ardent prohibition advocates to—if they will pardon so 
profane a metaphor, and so split an infinitive—draw it mild. 
Sotomon EaGLe. 
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VICTORY 


The Navy in Battle. By A. H. Potten. Chatto and 
Windus. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Principles of War. By Marsuat Focu. Translated 
by Hizarre BELLoc. pman and Hall. 21s. net. 


To many superficial observers during the years of the 


world’s peace the existence of staff colleges and professors 
of the military art seemed often a little futile and a little 
ridiculous. It was not hard to make out a plausible case 
for such a view. Aside from the absurdity of teaching any 
art, these professors undertook to teach an art which they 
had not practised themselves or seen practised, except for 
short and mostly distant periods under conditions which 
would never recur, an art which very likely neither they nor 
their pupils ever would practise, and one, moreover, which 
the bulk of the world’s opinion was growing more and more 
determined to prevent from ever reaching the stage of per- 
formance. The perfection of armaments increased from 
year to year so that the difference between 1914 and 1904 
was much greater than the difference between 1904 and 
1870. New weapons were constantly being invented, most 
of which had never been properly tested in action, and the 
tactical effects of which could not be foreseen. The pro- 
fessors drew their axioms from the campaigns of Moltke 
and Napoleon, and they might as well have gone to the 
campaigns of the Black Prince or Boadicea. 


In the Admiralty, Mr. Pollen complains, this view actually 
got a footing. He quotes with some astonishment Mr. 
Churchill’s declaration that the sailor’s warfare 


is almost entirely novel. Scarcely one had ever had any ex- 
perience of sea fighting. Al had to legrn the strange new, un- 
measured and, in times of peace, largely immeasurable conditions. 


It was all very unfortunate, Mr. Pollen continues : 


because any rightly organised system of inquiry, investigation and 
experiment would have dissipated this atmosphere of mystery once 
and for all. When new inventions are made that affect the processes 
of industry, it is not the men who go about talking of their ‘‘ untold 
possibilities,” their ‘* incalculable ” effects, and their ‘‘ immeasurable 
results,” that get the commercial advantage of their development. 
It is those who take immediate steps to investigate the limits of 
their action and the precise scope of their operations who turn new 
discoveries to account. To talk as if the performance of guns, 
torpedoes and submarines and aircraft were beyond human calcula- 
tion was really a confession of incompetence. The application 
to these things of the principles of inquiry universally employed 
in other fields was always perfectly simple, and had it been employed 
we should not have begun the war with wondering what we could do, 
but knowing precisely what we ought to do. 


This is all without doubt true. Tactical instruments may, 
and frequently do, ay us by the results of their first 
appearances in action, but nothing can excuse a failure to 
forecast, as far as the power of reasoning will carry us, their 
probable effects. In most cases these effects can be fore- 
told with fair exactitude. The ultimate value of Tanks 
as a tactical instrument was never doubtful to those soldiers 
who were at once conversant with their powers and limi- 
tations and with the conditions under which they would 
operate, and who had at the same time minds sufficiently 
receptive not to be prejudiced against a novelty. 


Nevertheless the main lesson that emerges from Mr. 
Pollen’s book is not so much that we should explore in 
speculation the possibilities of new mechanisms as that there 
are abiding principles of battle which we can discover from 
the study of past battles fought under totally different 
mechanical conditions. And this lesson is very aptl 
reinforced by the publication in English of the lectures whic 
Marshal Foch, then a merely theoretical professor of the 
military art, delivered to students at the Ecole de Guerre 
seventeen years Marshal Foch quotes Napoleon’s 
observation that “the principles of war are those which 
have directed the great Commanders whose great deeds have 
been handed down to us by history”; and Napoleon 
himself is the great commander whose deeds are most 
frequently quoted in this book. It would not be altogether 
absurd to say that Marshal Foch might equally well have 
gone to the Black Prince or Boadicea. He did not choose 
Napoleon and the Prussian General Staff of 1866 and 1870 


solely on account of their nearness in time. He chose 
Napoleon because he believed that in the Emperor’s battles 
the abiding principles of war were most copiously and 
luminously exemplified, and the Prussian General Staff 
because by that body under Moltke the Napoleonic methods 
were first intensively studied. 


Mr. Pollen’s criticism of British naval strategy throughout 
the war, and in particular of Lord Jellicoe’s strategy at the 
Battle of Jutland, has aroused much controversy into which 
we shall not enter here. The Battle of Jutland is the main 
problem to be considered. It was incomprehensibly 
announced to the public at first, and it has, in large measure, 
remained incomprehensible ever since. But it has passed from 
the stage in which laymen can suitably or usefully discuss it. 
Mr. Pollen has said his say ; it is rumoured that Lord Jellicoe 
has a book in preparation, and, beyond all doubt, it is the 
business of the Admiralty to settle the matter by a strict 
and scientific investigation. But, whatever the accuracy 
of Mr. Pollen’s version of the incidents of this and other 
naval battles of the war, his criticism of the facts as he 
conceives them to have taken place is perfectly clear. 
His remarks on Lord Jellicoe’s Jutland despatch are typical : 


If the despatch tells us all that was done, one is rather driven 
to the conclusion that the Commander-in-Chief assumed that it was 
not our business, but the German business, to resume the action. 
Why else should he say that ‘‘ the enemy made no sign” ? or exult 
in the fact that he knew from his Zeppelin at four o’clock where the 
British fleet was if he liked to look for it ? If the Com- 
mander-in-Chief really thought it was not his first duty to find and 
bring the enemy to action again; if the risk of approaching the 
Jutland coast seemed too great; if the frustration of any ulterior 
object the enemy might have contemplated the day before seemed 
cheaply purchased by the losses the Battle Cruiser Fleet had suffered, 
so long as our main strength at sea was not impaired—then the 
proceedings on June 1, ascommunicated to us, are perfectly in- 
telligible. Yet there must have been many among his command 
who took a diametrically different view. 


The doctrine preached by Mr. Pollen is implicit in this 
passage, which is virtually an objective exemplification of 
the division he finds in pre-war naval opinion between the 
party which held it to be the duty of the fleet to seek victor 

and that which thought the fleet ought to make itself 
“ invincible.” And his complaint, broadly summarised, is 
that there was not any organ representative of the Navy itself 
which was in a position to decide between these schools of 
thought and to organise for war in the light of its decision. 


Like Mr. Pollen’s book, Marshal Foch’s lectures contain 
a great mass of merely technical discussion with which the 
ordinary reader has little concern and in which he will, 
for the most part, not take a very great interest. But, 
also like Mr. Pollen’s book, these lectures proceed from a 
definite attitude of mind and from one not very dissimilar 
to his. The framework of the French soldier’s lessons to 
young officers consists in the inculcation of the value of 
attack, of the necessity of finding the enemy’s forces and 
destroying them, and, in particular, of the desirability of 
cultivating habits of mind which will conduce to these ends. 
This concentration not on manceuvre or finesse but on victo 
is the master principle of the art of war, and Marshal Foc 
derives from the example of Napoleon that clear doctrine 
which Mr. Pollen advocates for the British Navy and which 
he might have related, perhaps, more fully than he has done 
with the example of Nelson. In reading Marshal Foch’s 
lectures, one might be inclined to wonder whether the 
contrary view could be held save by leaders plainly unfit 
for their positions, whether any soldier worthy to take the 
field could really agree with the Marshal de Saxe who 
said : 

I am not in favour of giving battle ; especially at the outset of a 
war. I am even convinced that a clever general can wage war his 
whole life without being compelled to do so. 


Yet there is a very strong potential similarity to this view 
in the opinion expressed by Mr. Churchill that without a 
battle we had achieved all that the most victorious battle 
could have given us. The value of Marshal Foch’s book to 
the English 4 reader is that it is the exposition by a genius 
of the view arrived at after study of history by a staff which 
represented the best opinion of a great army. The lay 
reader will not greatly concern himself with advance guards 
and flank guards, fire control, or the other technicalities 
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by which the soldiers and sailors put the main principles 
into action. But he can derive some notion from these 
lectures of the spirit which should animate a staff and an 
army, and a notion of what it is that Mr. Pollen advocates. 


HOW TO WIN THE PEACE 


The Political Conditions of Allied Success. By Norman 
ANGELL. Putnam. $1.50 net. 


In unessentials Mr. Angell’s book is already out of date. 
It was written months before we had won the war, and there- 
fore all that he says about winning the war has naturally 
lost its effervescence and point. But his book is really about 
winning not the war, but the peace. People already are 
beginning to realise that it will profit a nation nothing if 
it win the whole war and lose the peace. Mr. Angell, though 
he urged the necessity of military victory, was one of the 
few people clearly to realise this even in the brightest and 
darkest days of fighting. And now when we stand on the 
razor-edge between war and peace, his book is particularly 
valuable. It has all Mr. Angell’s defects and merits. His 
worst fault is an incorrigible inaccuracy in minor and un- 
important points. It is a most curious fact that a writer 
who seems to think and to reason with such meticulous care 
should be so consistently careless about facts in details. 
Why, for instance, should Mr. Angell talk of a Belgium of 
seven millions of population confronting after the war 
“an Austro-Germany of some hundred and fifty millions ” ? 
It is of course a small point, but it is typical of Mr. Angell 
that he should thus airily add 30 per cent. to the population 
of Austro-Hungary. And why, except from carelessness, 
should he irritate the particular reader by coining such a 
monstrosity as pre-bellum ? 

These minor flaws are regrettable not only because they 
are irritating, but because they have given and will give 
Mr. Angell’s opponents a handle for attack against the real 
truths in his political philosophy. This book shows his 
constructive powers as a political thinker at their best. 
Mr. Angell from one point of view is a most curious phenome- 
non. He says in this book that “no one could have a pro- 
founder sense of the fundamental irrationality of men, of 
their prevailing failure to act from reason and logic, than 
I happen to have.” And yet no writer more consistently 
and patiently appeals to his readers’ rationality than does 
Mr. Angell. His method is to let drop after drop of a lucid 
and unobtrusive logic fall upon the stony surface of the 
human brain, and to trust that the brain will at length 
yield to reason even as the rocks to rain. And there is 
no doubt that his faith is to some extent justified. His 
reasoning is so lucid and so quietly insinuating that the 
stoniest of minds, if it can be induced to submit itself to 
his treatment, soon ceases to reject even the most obvious 
of truths. 

The theme of this particular book is that the Allies will 
only win the peace if they succeed in establishing a League 
of Free Peoples. He tries to show his reader in the light of 
reason what this ideal of “‘a League of Free Peoples” im- 
plies, and how many of the politicians’ catch-words in which 
the inherent irrationality of mankind is crystallised conflict 
absolutely with this ideal. Thus in the first part of his book 
he approaches the problem from the question of representa- 
tion at = a ; It — that he is often 
speaking ere of a Conference of the Allies for the se of 
efining their war aims and the system of vepensuatelion at 
such a Conference, but everything which he says applies 

ually to representation at the Peace Conference itself. 

argument is that it is a condition of Allied success that 
the different Governments shall not get out of touch with 
one another or with the currents of opinion, the beliefs and 
desires within their own countries. He shows how both 
things have happened more than once during the war, and 
always with oe oe = the Allied cause. There 
is even more danger that this will ha during the peace 
and the making of peace, and the resus would hooves more 
disastrous. The question of representation at the Peace 
Conference stretches, in fact, far beyond the immediate 
moment into the future of a of Nations. The 
evil which was done at the Congress which ended the 
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Napoleonic Wars was not due to the fact that the men who 
met at Vienna to decide the fate of Europe were any 
wickeder or stupider than the men who will meet to settle 
the world to-day. It was simply that, being old men of 
the old regime, they were out of touch with the ideas and 
ideals which were to mould Europe and the world for the 
next hundred years. They were still thinking of States 
and dynasties and the Balance of Power, while the men 
who fought the Peninsular War, at Borodino, Leipzig, and 
Waterloo were already dimly beginning to think of nation- 
ality and democracy. It is an essential condition of Allied 
success that the men who are about to take their seats 
around the Conference table shall be thinking not of the 
Balance of Power and all the dead ideas of past centuries, 
but the thoughts which are dimly stirring in those who fought 
in the last battle of the Marne. 


TIDAL LANDS 


Tidal Lands: A Study of Shore Problems. By ALFrep E. 
Carey, M.Inst. C.E., Fellow of the Royal Geographical, 
Geological and Chemical Societies, and F. W. OLIVER, 
F.R.S., Quain Professor of Botany in University College, 
London. Blackie. 


During the period 1863-1896, according to the Ordnance 
Survey, England had gained from the sea 35,444 acres, 
and had lost by erosion 4,692 acres. This at first sight 
appears to be a highly satisfactory balance until it is realised 
that the gain represents chiefly sand and shingle, which 
ean only be made productive after years of labour, whilst 
the loss is either agricultural land or the still more ‘valuable 
frontage of seaside towns. 

These losses and gains are amongst the chief problems 
which confront the maritime engineer; problems fully 
realised by those who dwell by the sea or whose lands are 
coastal, but unrealised by the majority. The present 
revival of agriculture has led those in authority to recognise 
the national importance of accretion and erosion and 
cognate problems, and suggestions have been formulated 
for dealing with them. Unfortunately, this realisation is 
too late to mend the faults of the past—faults due either to 
stupidity or indifference—which have led to almost irre- 

arable damage. One instance may be cited: the fate of 
Flallsands. This hamlet was destroyed by the Board of 
Trade, who gave authority to a firm of contractors to dredge 
gravel and sand opposite Hallsands for construction works 
in connection with Devonport Dockyard. The defence of 
Hallsands against the inroads of the sea was thus removed, 
with the result that erosion slowly but surely took place, 
the coup de grace being given to the entire hamlet by a north- 
easterly gale eleven years after the removal of the shingle. 

The problems which face the maritime engineer are com- 
plicated to a degree, involving as they do, in addition to 
the more obvious problems, the study of tide and wind, 
scour and drift, denudation and drainage, and the value 
and action of plants. These factors have such varying 
values that the methods pursued with success in one place 
may, if followed at another, lead ultimately to disaster. 
Indeed, each problem is a separate scientific investigation, 
to be solved not so much in the office, but rather in the field 
and laboratory, and may require years of labour before a 
satisfactory solution is reached ; for instance, the problem 
of Romney Marsh, its defence against the inroads of the sea, 
has been studied for, say, eighteen hundred years. 

In Tidal Lands an excellent introduction to the problems 
involved will be found and presented with a commendable 
brevity. Notwithstanding the extent of their subject, the 
authors have given an admirable account within the scope 
of less than three hundred pages. This must have been a 
difficult matter, it being far easier to write at length than in 
brief. The result is a book that will be read, for it deals 
with a subject of great importance and of great interest— 
most Englishmen are longshoremen at heart—written in 
simple language, and liberally illustrated with twenty-nine 
plates in addition to numerous text figures. The illustra- 
tions are of high quality, higher than is erally found, 
although many would prefer the photographs to have been 


reproduced by a lithographic process rather than by half- 
tone. One point of destructive criticism may be offered : 
When a book has been written by two authors, it is obviously 


no easy matter to weld their contributions together. In 
the present instance, the authors have not been altogether 
successful in this respect, which, probably, was inevitable 
when the majority are doing work other than or in addition 
to their own. 


WELTPOLITIK 


The European Commonwealth: Problems Historical and 
Diplomatic. By J. A. R. Marriott. Clarendon Press. 
15s. net. 


Mr. Marriott, whose Causeries de Lundi [or was it Mardi ?} 
first drew so many men in the direction of Worcester 
College, is a popular lecturer whose entertaining treatment 
of mildly historical subjects is to be found in the note- 
books of several generations of Oxford undergraduates, 
and the pages of his reprinted contributions to the magazines 
on European topics might have been punctuated with the 
gentle “‘laughter” of the lecture-room. Treating his 
subjects in that richly figurative manner of which Dr. 
Holland Rose is peculiarly the master, he sweeps the readers 
of the Edinburgh, Nineteenth Century, Fortnightly and 
Quarterly reviews across the continent of Europe, just 

ausing sufficiently long in each country to indicate the 
lie of the political land with that refreshing positiveness for 
which we always look to those of our leaders whose expository 
method has been learnt in the pulpit, the class-room, or 
some other place of security in which the audience does not 
enjoy the right of reply upon the expositor. 


Mr. Marriott, who has earned, and no doubt merits, the 
confidence of the majority of the electors of the city of 
Oxford, has produced a volume that should fill his sup- 

rters with high hopes. These discreet papers upon 
international subjects are the very stuff that Under Secre- 
taries are made of. The delicately concealed erudition of 
historical parallel, the judicious quotations from the writings 
of Lord Bryce and Sir Robert Morier, are of a rare distinction 
that recalls sometimes the reminiscences of an Ambassador 
and sometimes (if Lord Curzon will pardon the profane 
allusion) the juvenilia of a Viceroy. He handles such 
subjects as Poland, the Balkans, the Adriatic littoral, and 
what one may call the Russo-Palmerston period of British 
foreign policy with atcuracy, considerable fairness of judg- 
ment, and a very sound knowledge of the best published 
sources of information, although he becomes occasionally 
conscious of his duty to the Unionist electors of Oxford and 
succumbs to the temptation to score a political point against 
deceased Whigs and Liberals. His treatment of the facts 
is particularly helpful as a selection of the relevant informa- 
tion whenever he finds himself within range of the Eastern 
Question, on which he has already compiled a useful manual. 
There is one essay of exceptional value and interest which 
contains a number of skilfully played variations on a theme 
of Sir John Seeley, and demonstrates the new importance 
of African and Asiatic places and people. But with this 
single cnetiee it is to be regretted that the volume betrays 
strikingly little consciousness of what for the last few years 
the habitable globe has been up to. Mr. Marriott has 
selected for his volume a resounding title, and one had 
anticipated that The European Commonwealth would 
contain something more than political scandal about the 
individual nations who compose it. But, in fact, when the 
writer comes to face the problem of the decent organisation 
of international life he breaks down, and withdraws into a 
jungle of anecdote about Metternich and the Holy Alliance. 

n one passage in an early chapter he imitates the pitiable 
gesture of Mr. Mallock before ialism, and observes that 
** before the consummation, devoutly to be wished for, can 
be reached, there must be among the nations a real change 
of heart . . . without such a change of heart the erection 
of the elaborate machinery of super-nationalism would be 
a vain and delusive enterprise; given a change of heart, 
the machinery might prove to be superfluous.” In a later 
chapter Mr. Marriott confronts the problem with a more 
genuine effort, but that is after he has put us on our gua 
against him by his Disraelian fling against ‘‘ the Olympian 
impartiality of invertebrate cosmopolitans.” More than 
once he appeals to General Smuts: one can only wonder in 

ined and nervous apprehension what he thinks of 
uts now that he, too, has lost his vertebra. 
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A Triumph 


of Science 


HE modern gas 
fire is a striking 
evidence of what can 
be accomplished by pa- 
tient research and the 
spirit that ever strives 
after better things. 
The old-fashioned gas fire 


was a brave attempt at achieving 
an important ideal—but no more; 
the modern fire has beyond cavil 
“sot there”. Giving out 80 
per cent of its heat in the most 
hygienic form—radiation; ever- 
ready, clean and labour-saving ; 
highly economical, in that it 
gives the maximum power for 
the fuel consumed and can be 
turned on and out at need, thus 
eliminating waste—the twentieth 
century gas fire is one of the 
chief triumphs of domestic 
science. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster. SW. 
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A Frank Letter 
from a U:S. Soldier 


“TI find Sanatogen wonderful for build- 
ing up a run-down system’’— writes Lieut.- 
General Young (U.S. Army), and he adds — 
“T can cheerfully recommend it to those 
who may be suffering from fatigue and 
nervousness.” 


Look once more at the writer of this letter 
— keen, fearless, sincere to the back-bone — 
the type of man whose word you can trust. 


Then ask yourself, can you afford to ignore a recommen- 
dation so honestly given — so forceful and convincing — so 
applicable to all of us in this country, who, after more than 
four vears of war, are still run-down, fatigued, and nervous? 


Buy a tin of genuine Sanatogen as soon as your chemist 
can spare you one. Made from perfectly phosphorised 
milk-protein (zet whole milk), it is indeed a wonderful 
body-builder and nerve tonic; and costs you only 24d. per 
dose — 2/3 to 10/9 per tin. 


SANATOGEN 


GENATOSAN, LTD. ( British Purchasers of the Sanatogen Co.) 
12, Chenies Street. London, W.C. 1 (Chai : The Vi Rhendda) 


Note: Sanatogen wil! later on be re-named Genatosan—genuine 
Sanatogen —to distinguish it from imferior substitutes. 
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THE CITY 


HE City is exasperated at the action of the Govern- 
ment in announcing a new issue of War Bonds 
on terms almost as favourable as those which it had 

been imploring people to buy as “ a last chance.” I cannot 
recollect such unanimity of criticism in connection with 
Government borrowing, and it is not an auspicious start 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s fresh tenure of office. It should be 
noted that for once, at any rate, the City is on the right 
side in its attitude, for it considers the terms of the new 
issue of Bonds to be unnecessarily favourable, and that 
it was quite unnecessary to offer a 5 per cent. Bond with a 
premium on repayment. Some of the criticisms are a 
little unfair, for, after all, the option to convert at any 
time into 5 per cent. War Loan at 95 per cent. has some 
value, and this option now ceases ; but to give the investing 
classes the opportunity of continuing to place their money 
at 5 per cent., with a handsome premium on repayment, 
is merely another item in the series of gifts or concessions 
to the propertied classes, such as the sale to private interests 
of standard ships and national factories, the unfortunate 
results of which remain to be reaped. The idea of closing 
the issue of the old Bonds on a fixed date and of admonishing 
the public to take its last chance of securing such a splendid 
investment before the list closed, was a good one, and it 
was pointed out long ago in these columns that it was a 
mistake from the point of view of attracting investors to 
have a security indefinitely “on tap”’; but when, immedi- 
ately the lists are closed, another issue is announced, 
identical in terms, with one minor exception only, people 
feel they have been “ had,” and it has a twofold result— 
viz., that the enormous subscription of the past few weeks 
will probably be folowed by very small subscriptions for 
the next few months, and that on the next occasion the 
public will not pay the same attention to exhortations 
to make the most of its opportunity, as it will recollect 
that, according to precedent, it will not lose much by waiting. 


a * ok 


I am of opinion that a great opportunity has been lost of 
placing the credit of the country on a 4} per cent. basis ; 
a really short-dated security issued at this rate in small 
denominations would have been a success. One result 
of the unexpected action of the Treasury has been an extra- 
ordinary fluctuation in the price of the 44 per cent. War 
Loan This Loan carried with it the right of conversion 
into the 5 per cent. War Bonds, but with the disappearance 
of that right, any-unconverted 4} per cent. War Loan would 
naturally fall in value. Brokers, therefore, rightly advised 
their clients to convert the 4} per cent. War Loan into 5 per 
cent. War Bonds, and the price of the former fell from 
99} to 914 at the beginning of this week on the assumption 
that the conversion rights were valueless. On its being 
found that conversion rights still existed and that the 
new War Bonds gave as high a return as the old, the 4} 
per cent. War Loan rose to its former level of 994. The 
feelings of those people who sold at 91 may be imagined. 
In preparation for the expected reduction in interest on any 
new issue of Bonds, the Stock Exchanges had gradually 
raised the quotations of gilt-edged stocks to correspond ; 
as, however, the Treasury apparently rates British credit 
lower than the City does, gilt-edged stocks have weakened. 


* * a 


The way in which the price of Drury Lane Theatre is 
being worked up, until the fortunate shareholders receive 
between three and four times the value of their shares 
a few months ago (last year the highest quotation was 
13s, 3d. and the lewest 7s. 9d., and as a result of the agitation 
the shareholders will probably receive 24s. or more) stands 


out in striking contrast with the manner in which national 
property is being disposed of. Financial interests are 
becoming extremely uneasy as to the attitude of Labour, 
but this does not prevent prices remaining firm, and in 
many directions rising. There is a perceptible increase 
in the amount of attention that is being paid to shares oy 
undertakings working in countries not liable to labour 
trouble, which, in other words, means countries where 
native labour is employed, and this accounts no doubt 
for the steady rise in the shares of rubber plantation com- 
panies. Mexican Eagle Oil shares rise daily, and any 
unpleasant items, such as the shutting down of a weil 
owing to an inrush of water, are accompanied by a sharp 
jump in the price instead of a fall as might have been antici- 
pated. The shares have now reached the £5 figure. The 
recent strikes and disturbances in Buenos Ayres, in the 
course of which some 3,000 people are reported to have 
been killed and injured, are, however, a reminder to investors 
that they cannot wholly escape the effects of political and 
industrial discontent by placing their money abroad. Still, 
the prices of many of our industrial shares continue to 
rise, and distributions of bonus shares and issues of fresh 
shares on terms which produce a bonus are still being 
made, so that it really does not look as though our so-called 
leaders of industry seriously consider that the world is 
going to be any different from what it was before the war, 
so far as their activities are concerned. 


The Stock Exchange Committee has now passed a regu- 
lation which not merely forbids membership of the Stock 
Exchange to any ag of enemy birth, but actually 
prohibits any member from employing any such person 
without the special permission of the Committee. The 
Stock Exchange is a private institution, and has as much 
right as any club to determine its conditions of membership, 
but this last regulation goes a little far and is being criticised 
in quarters which certainly cannot be suspected of pro- 
German proclivities. One wonders what would happen 
if a member of the Stock Exchange were to employ a cook 
of German origin, and if a member who is not allowed to 
employ a typist who happens to have been born, say, in 
Austria, one mile on the wrong side of the not yet determined 
Czecho-Slovak frontier, is to be permitted to retain his mem- 
bership should he marry, or be already married to, a lady 
of similar origin. And are inspectors to be appointed to go 
through stockbrokers’ offices for the purpose of making 
sure that these rules are enforced? If so, what powers 
will they possess, and what are to be the determining factors ? 
The whole thing suggests interesting possibilities. 


a * % 


The big banks are evidently beginning to concern them- 
selves with the state of feeling among their staffs. A 
few weeks ago particulars were given here of the Lloyds 
Bank scheme, whereby empioyés received large increases 
of salary and are to have their income tax paid for them. 
Now, it is the turn of the London County Westminster and 
Parrs, which takes a decided step in the direction of profit- 
sharing by setting aside £140,000 as a special staff bonus 
for the purpose of subscribing to some 70,000 or so out 
of the new fully-paid shares which are to be offered to 
shareholders at 35s. each. The shares purchased by means 
of this bonus allocation are to be distributed to every 
member of the staff who has been in the service of the bank 
for twelve months on December 81st last, at the rate of one 
share for each £20 of annual salary then paid. These new 
shares will rank for dividend up to, but not over, 12} per 
cent., a rate which may be regarded as assured, and this 
makes the shares worth about 40s. each. Presumably 
some arrangement will be come to whereby, if an employe 
leaves the Cok. he has to sell them at the current market 
price ; presumably also, every few years or so a fresh issue 
of shares will be made on similar terms, otherwise new 
members of the staff will not participate. The scheme 


is interesting, and its details will be worthy of attention. 
A. Emit DAVIES. 
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ee 
“The First Good” 


Health, said the poet Herrick, was 
the first good lent to men. But the 


strenuous conditions of modern life 
make it imperative that every care 


should be taken of this first and 


greatest loan—to employ it to the 
best advantage. The use of 
*BYNOGEN ’ is eminently calcu- 
lated to effect this purpose. 


Containing a suitable proportion of a 
specially prepared extract—in a soluble 
form—obtained from selected whole 
wheat and malt, with milk-protein ~ 
organic phosphates, ‘BYNOGEN’ 
distinguished from other nerve-foods i 
its agreeable flavour. It is a food adjunct 
that induces healthy sleep. 


by ane 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/- 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Lid., Lombard St., London, E.C.3 
~ Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 














Now Ready. 
ALL INVESTORS 


Should read the introductory article to the 
January, 1919, Quarterly Supplement (price 4d. post free) of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 


ENTITLED 
“INVESTMENT UNDER 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS.” 


which deals fully and frankly with the present position 
and outlook of affairs from the point of view of the 
investor, large or small. The Quarterly Supplements 
contain up-to-date details of 100 specially selected 
securities, covering the whole available field of invest- 
ment—from Government Loans to Ordinary Shares 
in Industrial Companies—particulars of further invest- 
ments considered worthy of attention, a number of 
useful tables and hints of value to everyone concerned 
with the remunerative employment of capital. 


The Annual Volume - - Price Is, 
(Published in July). 
Quarterly Supplements - - Price 4d. 


(Published January, April and October). 








Post free on veceipt of vemittance to the Publishers. 


The British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation, Ltd. 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 





Investment Bankers, 


57 Bishopsgate, 


























BOOTS 


BRITISH 
and BEST 























INQUIRERS at THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP, 
25 TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1, 

can be supplied with particulars of the latest and most 

authoritative publications on any subject, and any book 

in print by whomsoever published will be sent by post or 

rail on receipt of remittance. The undermentioned books 

and pamphlets are recommended as of immediate interest :— 


THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CONDITIONS. 
By Sipney Wess. is. net. 


GREAT BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. By Sipney Wess 
and Arnotp Freeman. Third Edition. Paper covers. 
1s. 3d. net. 

THE TEACHER IN POLITICS. By Sipney Wess. 2d. 

WHEN PEACE COMES: THE WAY OF INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. By Sripney Wess. 2d. 

CENTRAL AFRICA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
By R. C. Hawkrin. 2d. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE POOR LAW. By Mrs. Sipney 
Wess. id. 
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| EFFORTS AND IDEALS 
IN THE GREAT WAR 


An Exhibition of Lithographs 
by Famous Artists 


JANUARY 18th to FEBRUARY 22nd 
Admission FREE $3 Open 10 to 6 
In the MANSARD GALLERY at HEAL’S 


-o2- 22 2 ee se ee 2 ae 


195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
‘ , oe mati 
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LIST 488 NOW READY. 


BOOKS wim ssecain 


Bargains in Publishers’ Remainders. All New Copies 
aed Dis at Discounts of from 60 to 85 per cent. off Published Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 























The Humanist 


Threepence Monthly. 
Religion, based upon a love of “Humanity, | is the 
tual expression of Socialism, as Socialism is 
logical outcome of such a . The Humanist 
is the religious paper for and Reformers. 
The February number is now ready, containing 
articles by Clutton Brock and Gerald Gould.— 
Write to WATTS &'CO.., Corr, 
Lonpon, E.C. 4. 
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LECT URES, ETC. 
Co sone: OF HUMANITY, nome iain 





Society, 19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, W.C. Sunday, Jan. 26. 
11:15am. Philip Thomas, ‘‘ Mainspring“of Positivism.” 
6.30 p.m. Paul Desceurs, ‘‘ Sixth Centenary of Toinville, the 
Friend of St. Louis of France.” 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


eS FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
cuaqemamens for work in Continuation Schools (a) for factory and town workers. 
at Consing, ee. & a 3 Ch Senter and ont —— at Kenge. near Harrow. 
lucation s for ¢ at t 
ential teachers for third year training. ea ee Oe 
Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., te Hon. Sec., 11, Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1.— 





ANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
The Term began on SATURDAY, JANUARY. 18th. This College is 
open to students preparing for the Christian Ministry without respect to 
denomination, no dogmatic tests being imposed on applicants. The requirements of 
ers - will be specially considered.—Application to be made to the Principal, 
ACKS- 





ECTURES AT 155 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., on “ The 
Pilgrim's Progress," every Tuzspay EventnG, at 8; and on AsTRoocy and 
Mysticism every Fripay AFTEeRNoon, at 3.30, ApmiIssion Free.—For Syllabus 

Apply Secretary as above. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Be College for Teachers. Presideat: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A. ; Secretary: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence, 





E AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
Gugvemaney Courses in Arts, Scipncze, Mepictng, and Enoineerine for Men 

Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre- 
unanint Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from ReGisTRar 





RAL TRAINING FoR women WenKens, 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work. 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist.) and Miss Gisson 

(Hoa. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.), Kiagsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, W.C. 2. 








NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 

Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres. 

4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an EmpLoyMent Bureav, licensed 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 

A nominal fee of 2s. is charged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three months. 














SCHOOLS. 

7. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW 
Crereineruatzara pt lhe ht Gs nes Exe 
LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prespestus en ap Rootes to Miss MACRAEB MOIR 

: 7 Grayshott. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
} nee Lay for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situatien. Alm of Ednes- 
mevtal attention to health and phosical development.  Puple wre: 
opmen 
= the civecsities Fall I Domestie coumne for senior pr and Sotowent 
stadents. Principals: Miss THzopora Ciarx and Miss K. M. Excis. 





SEASIDE SCHOOL. 
OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first class, modern 


education on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 
benefit of Sea and Down air. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming, House 
situated in its own grounds of Sacres. For prospectus, apply the Princtpav. 





-_ Boner oon GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8 
orraet as an experiment to olfer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 

NAT RAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythwics, Swedish Drill, Dancing. 
Music ng Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting. Histery of Art, Gardening. 


Ceekery — er Haodicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some sbare of the 
service seal the house during Preparatory age. 
Principals: The Misszs MANVILLE. 





M4 LTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress : Miss Cuamsears, Girton College, Cambridge, late Heud 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The sim of the School is te 

doveien Gotan. tnestout and healthy grow’ of tho child fer the » goed of the com. 
$ encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Actin usic, Dancing. 

and tt of every description; to increase resource end ative by 

work such as Cookery, Poul: . The 

for the Universities, the Medical ession and for Advanced Work in Music or Art 

Fees, inclusive of L —— mics, Blocution, i oe all such subjects 

as should be part of every gis education, 180 ¢ ‘s Croas Is 
$00 ft. above see level is on gravel acil, The house is delightfully situated in its 
own 


POSITIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 


L*= requires post in London as CONFIDENTIAL or PRIVATE 
SECRETARY. Thoroughly qualified shorthand-typist. Five years’ experience 
in secretarial work. Minimum salary 4150p.a. Box 368, Tux New Sraresman 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








Regumso AT ONCE, someone educated and thoroughly 
ngs to help with the upbringing of boy two years and the management 
of cottage. Experience with children and friendly, intelligent interest necessary. 

Vv egetarian in preferred. —Mrs. Lurton, Froxfeld, Peterstield. 


APABLE AND EXPERIENCED WOMAN requires s RESPON. 

og POST in cennection with social work, preferably housing. Has been 

ting Secretary and Accountant during war to Hampstead Garden Suburb 

Trust, aa +“ full charge. Original secretary returning from active service. First 

class business testimonials slso from New York.—Write, D.T., c/o Tue New 
Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


ag oe - accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Jaa provided. Meetin Lectures, Sermons reported. — 

ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane, 
Tel. : Central 1565. 


THE LONDON SECRETARIAT 


Parliamentary and Literary iniiad and Typewriting Bureau. 
PARLIAMENTARY AGENCY. 
PRECIS and DOSSIERS of matter on all political subjects. and NOTES for 
SPEECHES prepared. STENOGRAPHERS attend clients at House of Commons 
and elsewhere. Further particulars on application. 
Literary AGENCY. 

AUTHORS’ MSS. considered and placed with Editor:; and Publishers, MSS 
carefully corrected and arranged for Press. LITERARY HELP AND ADVICE 
given. RESEARCH WORK and INDEXING done with scrupulous care. 
PRECIS prepared. PROOFS corrected for Press. ARTICLES syndicated. 
Estimates given for printing and publishing works. 

TyrewritinGc Bureau. 

SS. of all natures, REPORTS. LECTURES, LEGAL DOCUMENTS, CIR- 
CULAR LETTERS. SCIENTIFIC and COMMERCIAL matter accurately and 
attractively typed. Clients may dictate at offices. All natures of SECRETARIAL 
DUTIES performed. BOOKS, secondhand and new, &c., obtained for clients. 
Typed copies made of MSS. and BOOKS in British Museum. Typed copies 
of MSS. carefully compared with originals and absolute accuracy guaranteed. 
Estimates given on work being submitted. Fees moderate.—Address: The 
Leoden Secretariat, 2 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., 2. Telephone: 

egent 1639. 


"T YERSRETING, Duplicating, Senestalions. — OLive BEamiss, 
93 — E.C. 2. 











THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after Birth. The work undertaken for motherheod includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. The care of 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 

INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED BY THE LEAGUE. 


Kinec's Cross - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 1 

BatTersza 111 Bridge Road, a Ectrene. S.W. 
HAMMERSMITH - 161 Sulgrave Road, W 

MARYLEBONE - 39 Lisson Street, we 

SHOREDITCH 152 Kingsland Road. N.E. 

Srerpmzy - - 49 Church Street, Minories, E. 


Office: 128 Pentonville Road, XN. Mrs. Micngir 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

| The yearly subscription to Tak New STATESMAN, | 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- | 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
| should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
| Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
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